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Star of the Magi 

^ristmas astronomy show gives scientific and 
theoretical explanations. 

Story on Page 5 


Graffiti Art 

Graffiti serves as a new*age form of 
artistic expression for youth. 

Story on page 5 



Black and Gold 

Black and Gold Classic baseball series helps de¬ 
termine spring roster. 

Story on page 7 
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YOUTH VOTE MAKES HISTORY 

There's a maxim in American 
politics about young people. Every 
year, there’s a candidate who 
counts on them to finally vote in 
force. And every year, that candi¬ 
date loses. Until this year. 

The youth vote came out strong 
for Barack Obama on election day, 
perhaps in near-record numbers. 
Thanks to that, and to the black 
vote, and the Latino vote and the 
yuppie vote, the Illinois senator is 
on his way to the White House. 
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HEALTHY FAST FOOD CHOICES 

Let’s face it. No matter how health¬ 
ful we try to eat, everyone ends up 
at a fast-food restaurant at some 
point, wondering what to order. 

Is there such a thing as a healthy 
fast-food option? We asked two 
registered dietitians, Ximena Jime¬ 
nez and Cindi Creighton-Reis, to 
consider the choices at 10 restau¬ 
rants To read these professional's 
opinions about staying healthy in a 
fast food nation, go to tjcnewspa- 
per.com. 
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Recent crimes on campus cause concern 


By Cody Lillich 

Editor in Chief 

After reports of two fights 
and guns on campus, members of 
the TJC community are unsettled. 

The concern over safety fol¬ 
lows a series of three events start¬ 
ing with an incident on the night 
of the Homecoming Dance on 
Oct. 11. Campus Safety officers 
reported a large fight broke out in 
the parking lot near the student 
center. 


INSIDE 


9 Page 3 - Apache Alert sends safety related messages 

9 Page 7 - Proper punishments for athletes breaking 
disciplinary rules 

o Page 12 - Dorms face problems with fighting among 
residents 


Campus Safety Police Chief 
Randy Melton said the responding 
officer saw the fight around mid¬ 
night that night and had to use 


pepper spray to break up the fight. 

Student Senate President 
Taylor Jett said she was at the 
dance that night and was unaware 


of what was going on outside. 

“I didn’t see anything,” she 
said. “I didn’t even know what was 
going on. I just remember some¬ 
one telling me there were a lot of 
cop cars outside.” 

Chief Melton said his officers 
were outnumbered with those in¬ 
volved and had to call for outside 
assistance. 

“We contacted Tyler Police to 
come to back us up. They arrived 

—see CRIME page 11 — 


IT'S A FAMILY AFFAIR 

Three generations of Belles move through TJC 


Travis Plaisance 

Staff Writer 

When freshman Belle 
Natalie Vance proudly took 
the field on Aug. 30, she be¬ 
came the third generation 
in her family to wear the 
black and gold of the Apache 
Belles. 

Vance followed in the 
footsteps of her mother, Mel¬ 
anie Vance, and grandmother, 
Carolyn “Sue” York. 

“It’s a big deal, even 
though I don’t make a big deal 
out of it,” Natalie said. “It’s 
cool to say you’re a third gen¬ 
eration Belle.” 

In 1953, York was a 
member of the Apache Belles, 
when the Belles were under 
the direction of A1 Gilliam. 
York fondly remembers her 
time as a Belle. She said the 
memory she is most fond of 
was a trip to Milwaukee for 
VFW week. During the trip 
they marched in the parade 
to celebrate the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Even back in 
the 1950s, the Belles were one 
of the best drill teams in the 
country. 

“We brought back first 
parade honors,” York said. 

Twenty-one years later, 
Tyler Junior College was 
looking for someone to take 
the Belles in a new direction 



Photo courtesy of the Vance family 

APACHE PRIDE Third generation Apache Belle Natalie 
Vance poses in her uniform at the TJC Nov. 1 football 
game. 


while York’s daughter, Mela¬ 
nie, was debating whether to 
be a Belle like her mom. TJC 
chose Ruth Flynn to be the 
new director of the Apache 
Belles, which made Melanie 
decide to become a Belle. 

“When I found out [Fly¬ 
nn] was coming over from 
Kilgore, that’s when I decided 
to try out,” Melanie said. 


Melanie tried out and 
made the Belles and contin¬ 
ued the family tradition start¬ 
ed by York. , 

“I was real proud,” York 
said. “Real excited!” 

As part of Flynn’s first 
group of Belles, Melanie 
helped to build a program 

— see BELLES page 5 — 


Students rely 
on hybrid 
convenience 


By Taylor Valentine 

Staff Writer 

Students pay bills, shop and even watch 
a political debate online from home, and now 
technology is allowing students to pursue 
classes and careers through hybrid courses. 

A hybrid course is a blend of face-to- 
face instruction with online learning, spend¬ 
ing only one day in class and the other day on 
Internet-based learning outside of school. 

The day used for Internet usage means 
there is not an in-class session occurring. The 
class times 


REGISTRATION 


Register now for 
classes online using 
Apache Access at 
www.tjc.edu. 


may be up to 
one hour and 
fifteen minutes 
long. Courses 
vary from Bi¬ 
ology, Intro¬ 
duction to Hu¬ 
man Technology to Business and Professional 
Speaking. 

“I don’t have to go to class every day, and 
everything is accessible on the WEB CT,” 
TJC student Carley Stewart said. 

This may be a good way to save classroom 
space and reduce the commuting of students, 
which can save them time and money. 

The hybrid courses require self- discipline 
and organization. The instructor puts assign¬ 
ments on the WEB CT site for the student 
to have completed for the following week. In¬ 
structors also provide notes for the student to 
study. 

— see HYBRIDS page 11 — 


Clinic gives students free 
flu shots, medical care 



By Sidni Kirby 

Staff Writer 

Tightly closed eyes and 
clinched teeth awating the 
painful prick of a needle is a 
small sacrifices compared to ly¬ 
ing on the bathroom floor too 
ill to move. 

According to the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control, about 
36,000 people in the U.S. die 
each year from the flu, and 
many more are hospitalized be¬ 
cause of it. 

“If you are going to cough 
on people or are running a fever 
of 100.5 or more, you should 
stay home,” said Dr. Stephanie 
Eijsink, ETMC First Physi¬ 
cians Clinic at TJC. 

But staying home is not 
that simple. Many courses have 
an attendance requirement, and 
beyond that, missing a class 
because of illness could cause 
a student to miss important in¬ 
formation. 

Ejisink said missing class, 
spreading illness and potential 
hospitalization can all be pre¬ 
vented by one simple solution 
— getting the flu shot. 

The flu shot is an inacti- 


CLINIC INFO 


The TJC clinic is open 
Monday through Friday 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m and is 
located on the second 
floor of Rogers Student 
Center. 


vated vaccine given through 
a needle typically in the arm 
that contains the most common 
strains of the flu predicted for 
that year. 

“We give free flu shots to 
all students. Just bring in your 
student ID,” Eijsink said. 

Getting the vaccination 
before feeling ill is essential. 
Often, people infected with the 
flu can start spreading the virus 
one to four days before they 
have any symptoms, which in¬ 
clude headache, fever, tiredness, 
dry cough, sore throat, runny 
nose or muscle aches. 

Dr. Eijsink encourages 
anyone who is not feeling well 
to come in as soon as possible, 
“nothing is too trivial.” 

“I was on campus when I 
got sick. It was nice that (the 

— see CLINIC page 4 — 


Unusual predictions prove 
correct in presidential election 


By Matt Loving 

News Editor 

Long-ball brutes and end- 
zone heroes are not usually the first 
place a politically minded individu¬ 
al would look for election analysis, 
but it might be the most accurate. 

Since 1936, the Washington 
Redskins football team has predict¬ 
ed the presidential election correct¬ 
ly 16 out of the last 17 times. The 
theory went that if the Redskins 
won their last home game before 
the election, then the incumbent 
party would retain possession of 
the office. 

This had been true until the 
2004 football season when the 
Green Bay Packers defeated Wash¬ 
ington 28-14 at home. It should 
have foretold a turnover in power 
from current President and Repub¬ 
lican candidate George W. Bush to 
Democratic candidate Senator John 
Kerry, but that wasn’t the case. 
This was the first hiccup 
in the formula in over 64 
years, still maintaining a 
very good average of over 
94 percent now that the 
2008 election proph¬ 
esy has come true. 

This statistical 
phenomenon is not 


restricted to football. In fact, some 
would consider it unpatriotic to not 
consider our national pastime. 

Since 1952, the winner of the 
World Series has predicted the elec¬ 
tion correctly 12 out of the past 15 
times. The conditions of this formula 
are that if the American League team 
wins, then the next president will be 
a Republican, and if the National 
League team wins then the Demo¬ 
crats will win as well. 

The three occasions that this 
formula was wrong occurred in three 
consecutive election years, 1992, 
1996 and 2000. Each of these se¬ 
ries was completed in less than the 
seven games allotted, which some 
experts would interpret as the best 
— see SLITS page 3 - 













































































editorial 


Veterans Dav Left Behind 

On the eleventh hour of the elev¬ 
enth day of the eleventh month, our 
students spent the day walking to and 
from class like any other day - instead 
of honoring those who fought to give 
us the freedoms we enjoy everyday. 

School districts across the area, 
including Tylers Bell Elementary 
School, Hubbard Middle School and 
Caldwell Elementary Arts Academy, 
set time aside to honor these veterans 
for their service and sacrifice to serve 
our country. 

LeTourneau University had a cer¬ 
emony showing a film that highlighted 
the service of our men and women in 
the armed forces. 

However,Tyler Junior College and 
the University of Texas at Tyler held no 
such event to honor our veterans, even 
though many decide to come to these 
campuses after serving our country. 

The Veterans Administration esti¬ 


mates 500,000 personnel in 2007 used 
the GI Bill to further their educatibn 
after serving our nation. 

Last semester, The Apache Pow 
Wow profiled several TJC students 
who are veterans. 

They were from almost every 
background and had different stories 
to tell about their service. 

Even has our own assistant ath¬ 
letic director returned recently from 
serving seven months in the Iraq war. 
Other students have served for several 
years and are just returning home to 
continue their education. 

It is sad that the student body, 
administration, and members of the 
college community on both campuses 
cannot set time aside to plan and hold 
an event for students and faculty who 
spend their time getting a higher edu¬ 
cation or work at our college campus 
after putting their lives on the line. 



It is embarrassing to our campus 
that grade school children show more 
support for our nations veterans than 
our own college campus. 

Next year, student organizations 
should get together not just on TJC, 
but at UT-Tyler as well and plan an 
event that everyone can attend and 
show the veterans on our campus that 
their service is honored and respected 
by their peers. 
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President-elect Obama 
faces many challenges 


By John C. Bersia, 

McClatchy-Tribune News Service 

A tale of. two unique U.S. presidential 
candidates has ended, and one of them, Ba¬ 
rack Obama, will inherit, along with the White 
House, what has been called the most danger¬ 
ous of times. 

Against that general backdrop, it should 
be noted that we also face the best of times in 
terms of the positive changes that could take 
place in America and the world. And, truth be 
told, we stand before the worst of times because 
of global economic uncertainties that confuse 
and surprise even the most sophisticated and 
trusted gurus on these matters. Further, it is a 
fact that we have penetrated deeper into the 
age of wisdom, with more access to information 
and greater potential at our fingertips through 
technology, science and imagination than ever 
before. Yet, sadly, we simultaneously remain in 
the age of foolishness, in which we allow, ignore 
or insufficiently address problems that threaten 
our very civilization and values, from global cli¬ 
mate change to terrorism to human trafficking 
to nuclear proliferation. Along with those is 1 
sues, we must deal with terribly volatile tensions 
in multiple parts of the world, including Af¬ 
ghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Israel and the Palestinian 
territories, the Koreas, Pakistan and beyond. 

Given such circumstances, why \yould 
anyone desire and seek the presidency of the 
United States? Well, we should be thankful that 
qualified people do, for without leadership, of 
the visionary, strategic, proactive and multilater¬ 
al kind, we surely would be lost. President-elect 
Obama clearly has the intellect and the savvy 
to tackle the challenges that lie ahead. In areas 
where he lacks experience or knowledge, he has 
the good sense to appoint people with the nec¬ 
essary skills. My hope is that he will select at 
least some of them with bipartisanship as his 
guide. 

That said, what is most important for us 
to remember at this moment is that Obama 
has been elected to serve as the president of all 
Americans. It is time to set aside the partisan¬ 


ship, rancor and nastiness of the campaign and 
join together in a manner that will give the new 
administration every opportunity to succeed. 
America has spent not just a long campaign but 
too much of the past few decades recklessly di¬ 
vided. If we have indeed entered the most dan¬ 
gerous of times, we cannot afford to allow such 
counterproductive sentiments to Unger. 

I am allowing my thoughts to drift back to 
the spring of 2007, when the race for the presi¬ 
dency was still new and the world appeared tu¬ 
multuous but not as daunting as is now the case. 
Could Americans, understanding their dedin¬ 
ing relative place in the world, noting the rise of 
other powers and tallying the increasingly hos¬ 
tile perceptions of this country, bring the right 
candidates to the forefront? I sensed that the 
answer was yes and, in contrast with the inclina¬ 
tion of many polls, that agents of change with 
their fingers on the future could succeed. 

Obama, a U.S. senator from Illinois, I sug¬ 
gested, should logically be part of a Democratic 
dream team. I selected U.S. Sen. John McCain 
of Arizona to bear the banner for the Repub¬ 
lican version. Then, in May of this year, more 
than 1,200 of my readers shared their presi¬ 
dential/vice-presidential pairing preferences, 
and many of them also defied polls. Some be- 
Ueved that Obama had the momentum to head 
the Democratic ticket, and that U.S. Sen. Joe 
Biden of Delaware should serve as his No. 2. 
On the Republican side, some readers endorsed 
a McCain-led ticket with a female governor or 
business leader at his side. They turned out to 
be right. 

Now, however, all the speculation is over. 
Americans as a group have decided. The stage is 
Obama’s. A tremendous burden will fall to him, 
the most dangerous of times, but he will also 
receive an opportunity to ease the strains and 
make up for the mistakes that delivered us to 
this difficult period. 

By summoning a renewed and expanded 
version of the audacity of hope that propelled 
his campaign, and with the assistance of all 
Americans, Obama can move us, this nation 
and our world forward. 
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Surveying program produces more millionaires 


Ipache Alerts system keeps students informed 
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SURVEYING 

is preparing 
John Phelps 


Photo by Aaron Boone 

AND MAPPING CLASS TJC surveying student Chase Ruby 
to write down some measurements as fellow classmate 
receives his reading while performing under instruction. 


By Aaron Boone 

Staff Writer 

Pattie Williams is one of the 
instructors of Tyler Junior Colleges 
Surveying and Mapping Technology 
Program. She is the same woman 
who was told by the Dean of Ap¬ 
plied Studies, Joan Jones, that their 
program has turned out more mil¬ 
lionaires than any other program she 
has ever administered. 

According to the Texas Society 
of Professional Surveyors, surveyors 
who have been licensed for five years 
or more make an average of $95,049 
dollars a year. 

That degree can be earned right 
here at TJC with an option to trans¬ 
fer to a Bachelor Degree program at 
the University of Texas at Tyler. 

“The bulk of student’s surveying 
work is done here at TJC followed by 
a bachelors at a university. A degree 
is required if you want to own your 
own business,” Williams said. 

Even though the economy is 
struggling, Williams said surveyors 


are still needed all over the state. 
“Surveyors are begging me for work¬ 
ers every week. They simply need 
more people,” she said. 

Interested candidates must pass 
two different tests before they are 
allowed to receive their respective 
licenses, and, according to Williams, 
neither one is a cakewalk. 

Test number one is a national 
test that covers 21 different in-depth 
topics, leaving students eight hours 
to complete about 200 questions. 
Test number two is a state test that 
deals primarily with legal principles. 
TJC is actually famous in surveying 
circles for their work in legal cases 
dealing with boundary lines in the 
state of Texas. 

“We were told by the Attorney 
Generals Office that we read more 
boundary law cases than any law 
school student in the state of Texas. 
We are very well-known for our legal 
principle courses outside this state. 
Were pretty famous,” Williams said. 

The cost for this education is 
approximately $4,000 over four se¬ 
mesters. Freshmen who are entering 


the course for the first time get their 
books paid for by the Texas Survey¬ 
ors Association. Students also get 
to use state-of-the art-equipment, 
owned by the school, absolutely free 
of charge. 

“Because of our program, Tyler 
has some of the largest surveying 
companies in the state. Nine compa¬ 
nies are located here in Tyler alone,” 
Williams said. She also said that her 
students, both freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores, almost never have trouble 
finding jobs with surveying compa¬ 
nies, and TJC’s program allows them 
to work three days out of the week if 
they need or want to work. 

Flexibility is one of the pro¬ 
grams’ selling points, which allows 
students like Chase Ruby to work 
three days a week for Bob Matush 
Surveying and still attend all his 
classes on campus! 

“It s a very good environment to 
learn in,” Ruby said. 

If there are any questions about 
the program, or the summer camp 
contact Pattie Williams at pwil@tjc. 
edu. 


By Griffin Blackburn 

Staff Writer 

A cell phone vibrates off the night 
and in a room where the only chance to 
:e it against the dark carpet is from short 
ursts of lightning outside the window. 

Concealed inside the phone is a text 
lessage sent by Apache Alerts stating, 
He Tyler/Smith county area is under 
tornado warning that is in affect until 
0:15 p.m.” On that same night stand 
dock displays in red digital numbers 
0 : 12 . 

This scenario occurred on Oct. 6 this 
tar.The National Weather Service issued 
tornado warning for Smith County at 
15 p.m. that would last until 10:15 that 
i?ht. 

Local TV stations ran streaming in- 
irmation'about the severe weather the 
istant the National Weather Service is- 
led warnings. 

So why was Apache Alerts, the sys- 
adopted by Tyler Junior College to 
)prise students on athletics, campus 
rents and most importantly safety, late 
informing them about the oncoming 
rnado? 

“Depending on whom you listen 
they are kind of telling you different 
lings,” Randy Melton, Campus Safety 
dice Chief, said about the sources of in- 
irmation he uses to determine if an alert 
lould be sent. 

Melton is mainly responsible for is- 
iing safety-related text messages to sta¬ 
rts through the Text Caster system. 

“One TV station may tell you to duck 
A cover while the other may be telling 
it’s .going to blow by the city,” Melton 

On this particular night, an F-0 tor¬ 


nado struck Bullard and southern Smith 
County. 

Melton is able to send safety related 
text messages from anywhere he has ac¬ 
cess to the Internet. In the event he cannot 
get to the Internet, he can call Text Caster, 
give them a password and they will deliver 
his message via text message to students 
currently signed up for Apache Alerts. 

“After the Virginia Tech tragedy, 
we started looking for new practices and 
this is the fastest way we could commu¬ 
nicate with everyone simultaneously,” said 
Melton. 

According to a Pew American Life 
survey, 90 percent of Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 29 reported owning a 
cell phone. In a continuous survey done 
by the United States Census Bureau, there 
were 20.5 million students enrolled in col¬ 
lege courses in 2007. 

If in 2007 all enrolled people on col¬ 
lege campuses were between the ages of 
18 and 29, that means there were 18.45 
million cell phones on college campuses 
nationwide. 

According to Melton, there are cur¬ 
rently 2,078 students signed up to receive 
safety-related text messages from Apache 
Alerts. 

This is one-fifth the number of stu¬ 
dents on campus each day. TJC spends 
$2,500 a year for unlimited number of 
text messages, so every time a mass mes¬ 
sage is sent, the cost per text goes d^wn. 

“We can let as many people know as 
quickly as possible to keep them informed 
and safe,” Jonathan L. Pollard, assistant 
director of the Center for * Student Life 
and Involvement, said. 

Pollard is capable of sending text 
messages to inform students about up¬ 
coming events and campus programs. 


Behind his oversized desk sits a dual 
flat screen computer. On one screen is the 
Text Caster software awaiting his com¬ 
mand. 

Pollard demonstrated the quickness 
of the system by typing a brief message 
reminding students to pick up tickets for 
an upcoming event. 

No more than one minute and 49 
seconds after he clicked the send icon, the 
cell phone lying on his desk began to vi¬ 
brate. 

Nearly 10 seconds later another 
phone vibrates inside a pants pocket lo¬ 
cated directly across from where he is sit¬ 
ting bearing the same message. 

“Chief Melton sends the emergency 
alerts according to when he thinks they 
need to go out,” Pollard said. 

Melton is not the only one capable 
of sending safety-related text messages. 
Dr. Austin Lane, VP of Student Affairs, is 
also capable of informing students of safe¬ 
ty-related issues through Apache Alerts. 

“We have a very clear, spelled out 
process that’s in our handbook, of what 
we use as a desk copy, that explains emer¬ 
gencies related to weather,” Lane said. 

Even though there is a procedure 
for using this system, how it is utilized is 
mostly based on an interpretation of the 
situation. 

Whether to text all the students 
signed up on the night of severe weather is 
still decided between Lane and Melton. 

“It’s a very delicate call. We want to 
keep our students informed and safe with¬ 
out spamming them,” Lane said. 

In order to sign up for Apache Alerts, 
got to TJC.edu, sign into your Apache 
Access, click the Text Caster link, and fol¬ 
low the on-screen instructions. 


lectronic textbook alternative may be cheaper 


By Madison Payne 

Staff Writer 

Students at Tyler Junior 
Hege are quickly coming to 
£ realization that it is almost 
me to buy new textbooks 
next semester. This is not 
pleasant experience to most 
'"dents, and they are con- 
totly searching for alterna¬ 
tes. f 

A freshman student start¬ 
's in Spring of 2009 and tak- 
? U hours of basic courses, 
[ y see a textbook bill as high 
1447.75, if they purchased 
I new books. 

With the cost of college 
ebooks being so high, it is 
^n discouraging for some 
'"dents. 

“Considering that I have 
pay for my textbooks, it 
rou ld really help me out if 
Ebooks were cheaper. I don’t 
r ‘4e very much money as a 


CC Considering that I have to pay for my textbooks, it would 
really help me out if the books were cheaper. I don’t make 
much money as a working student, y y 

— Nicole Valdez 

TJC Sophomore 


working student. As for the 
extra money that I would have 
due to cheaper textbooks, I 
would put it towards my tu¬ 
ition,” sophomore Nicole Val¬ 
dez said. 

According to Dr. Charles 
Johnson, instructor of Col¬ 
lege Preparatory English, the 
College Preparatory develop¬ 
mental staff at TJC is looking 
for ways to decrease textbook 
costs for students. 

“If textbooks were cheap¬ 
er than what they are now, then 
I could afford to take more 
courses,” freshman Maigan 
Mauldin said. 

In California, the Ruskin 


FRESHMEN textbook bill 


History 1301: American Nation: History of the U.S. 
$107.50 

Math 1314:College Algebra: $70 
My Math Lab/MathXL: $76.75 

English 1301:Strategies for Successful Writing: 
$70.75 

Government 2305: Government In America: $122.75 

TOTAL: $447.75 


Bill passed on Sept. 4, has 
the sole purpose of reducing 
college textbook costs. The 
Ruskin Bill, which is only 
in California, will also allow 
students access to free online 
course materials called “Open 
Education Resources.” 

The Texas State Legisla¬ 
ture has been asked to consider 
more than 13 bills concerning 
textbook costs between 2005 to 
2007. Most of those proposed 
bills did not even make it out 
of committee by the time the 
legislature had adjourned. 

There are a few alterna¬ 
tives to buying college text¬ 
books at the campus bookstore. 
Students can search online for 
cheaper prices, buy books from 
a friend (if’ the edition has 
not been updated), use books 
in the library, or use the new 
Amazon Kindle notebook. 

The Amazon Kindle note¬ 
book weighing in at only 10.3 
ounces, offers over 190,000 
books to buy, and students can 
purchase additional subscrip¬ 
tions such as The New York 


Times , and it is sent directly 
to the notebook. The Kindle 
is also very convenient for stu¬ 
dents. Students will no longer 
have to carry a heavy backpack 
around campus. 

Although it seems ex¬ 
pensive, the notebook is priced 
at $359 and charges $9.99 per 
book. Students may only be 
able to buy about two college 
textbooks for that price. 

If the Kindle does not 
offer the textbook that is re¬ 
quired, students can simply 
email Amazon.com a list of 
books that are needed, and 
they will try to upload those 
textbooks. 

The cons of having a 
Kindle notebook are very few. 
All the owner’s books and files 
are on the notebook, so if the 
notebook is lost or stolen, the 
owner will lose everything. 
There is no backlight on the 
screen so it may be hard on the 
eyes for a user to read in dim 
light. 

Another complaint is 
that the user cannot send 
their purchased books to a 
friend with the notebook. 
Everyone has to purchase the 
book themselves. 

For more information 
about the Amazon Kindle 
notebook or to purchase the 
notebook, visit amazon.com. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


TICKETS AVAILABLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS SHOW 

The TJC speech and theater department will 
host its second production of the 2008-09 Ameri¬ 
can Tapestry Season with “Christmas Belles,” the 
“newest Texas farcical romp” written by East Texan 
and TJC alumnus Nicholas Hope and his team of 
Jessie Jones and Jamie Wooden from Nov. 19-23. 

This production, directed by Vic Siller, marks 
the premiere of “Christmas Belles,” and is hailed 
as “a church program that spins hilariously out of 
control in this East Texas farce about squabbling 
sisters, family secrets, a surly Santa, vengeful sheep, 
and a reluctant Elvis impersonator.” Hope, Jones 
and Wooden previously collaborated for “Dearly 
Beloved” and “Dearly Departed.” 

Scheduled for a pre-Thanksgiving run, perfor¬ 
mances will be from Wednesday through Sunday, 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. except for a 2 p.m. Sunday 
matinee. There is no Sunday evening performance. 

Tickets sales began Nov. 12, and all seats are 
$5. Tickets can be reserved by calling the Theater 
Box Office at 903-510-2212, or they can be picked 
up in the Wise Cultural Arts building, across the 
hall form the Jean Browne Theater. Will-call tick¬ 
ers are held until 15 minutes prior to curtain and 
then released to walk-up purchase. 


CITY GIVES NOD TO 
PLAYGROUND 

The Tyler Parks Board agreed to work with a 
class at TJC that has taken steps to develop a play¬ 
ground for children with physical and mental chal¬ 
lenges. 

The team proposes to have the playground 
built on available space in Southside Park adja¬ 
cent to the current playground and pavilion area. 
The park is a potential site because of its relatively 
central location, its high use and the potential for 
accommodating safe loading and unloading zones 
for children. 


COCA-COLA GIVES 
OUT SCHOLARSHIP 

Donald Stryker, a sophomore from Yantis, has 
been awarded a $1,000 from the Coca-Cola Foun¬ 
dation. 

Through the Coca-Cola Two Year Colleges 
Scholarship Program, the foundation awards a total 
of 400 scholarships annually to students attending 
higher education institutions granting two-year de-‘ 
grees. All recipients have demonstrated academic 
success and have participated in community service 
within the past year. 


FORENSICS TEAM 
HOSTS TOURNAMENT 

TJC hosted the largest regular tournament that 
Texas has seen on the college circuit in many years. 
Over 230 students attended the Fall Texas Intercol¬ 
legiate Forensic Association’s Championship tour¬ 
nament. The students represented 24 schools from 
three states: Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas. 

TJC students did very well including: Alex 
Warren, Travis Smith, Jessica Peters, Austin With¬ 
erspoon, Erin Durham, Skye Graham, Alina 
Dolzenko, Kinsey Martin and Jeremiah Garcia. 

This meant that TJC came in 2nd Place in De¬ 
bate Sweepstakes and 5th Overall Sweepstakes for 
the tournament. 
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Sign language program names 
a new department director 


By Dennis Gonsoulin 

Staff Writer 

A flourish of hand movements, body- 
gestures, and facial expressions accompanied 
a spoken lesson as students sat in a Theater 
Appreciation class listening to their instructor 
give a lecture. 

A sign-language interpreter translated 
the lecture so that a student with a hearing 
impairment could receive all the information 
just the same as her classmates. 

With a brand new department chair and 
a revised curriculum planned for next fall, no 
one can say the TJC Sign Language Interpret¬ 
ing program is all thumbs. 

With an estimated 8.8% of the Texas 
population suffering from some kind of hear¬ 
ing loss, according to the Texas Commission 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, the de¬ 
mand for sign-language interpreters is ever- 
increasing. 

As the TJC Interpreting program is the 
only one of its kind from Shreveport to Dal¬ 
las, it is fitting that the program is continuing 
to grow. 

Rhonda McKinzie, who has been an in¬ 
structor at TJC since 2006, became the head 
of the department in August when former 
Chair Dr. Judy Barnes retired. Having over 30 
years of experience in American sign language, 
McKinzie is a level three and court-certified 
interpreter for the deaf. 

Tve been doing this since I was about 13 
years old, so now I get to teach other people 
how to interpret for the deaf,” said McKinzie. 

While many students were halfway 
through their training when Barnes retired, 
McKinzie’s leadership has so far been greeted 
with approval from students. 


“Were really lucky that we had the tute¬ 
lage of Dr. Barnes, and Ms. McKinzie step¬ 
ping in has been just wonderful as well. She is 
a great asset to the program,” said sophomore 
Karla Watts. “She’s a really good leader. It s 
like ducks following their mama.” 

With the change of leadership in the pro¬ 
gram comes a revitalization of the program of 
study. In the future, a new curriculum is slated 
to be implemented, possibly including ad¬ 
vanced American Sign Language courses. 

While nothing is set in stone yet, McK¬ 
inzie hopes to have the new curriculum ap¬ 
proved in time for the changes to be in effect 
by next fall semester. 

But even before any curriculum changes 
have been made, interpreting students are al¬ 
ready experiencing new aspects in their train¬ 
ing. 

McKinzie recently kicked off Sign Lan¬ 
guage Story Time Saturdays at Barnes and 
Noble, a program to reach out to deaf and 
hearing-impaired children in the community, 
while giving the students real-world experi¬ 
ence in working as interpreters for the public. 
The program, where childrens stories are read 
aloud as well as signed, is being held at 10 a.m. 
every other Saturday at the Barnes and Noble 
in Tyler. 

“Its fantastic to be able to share some¬ 
thing with the kids and also use it as a learn¬ 
ing experience. It was a really good idea,” said 
Watts. 

Once students graduate from the Inter¬ 
preter Training program, there are many op¬ 
tions where they can apply their preparation, 
in education and professional fields. 

The number of interpreter positions are 
expected to increase by 24 percent over the 
next decade. The median hourly salary for in¬ 
terpreters was $17.10 in 2006. 


CLINIC 


continued from page 1 


clinic) was right here and was free (to see the 
doctor),” said Vanessa Hiles, a sophomore. 

The clinic is open 8 a.m.- 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and is located on the second 
floor of Rogers Student Center. 

“The staff was very helpful and under¬ 
standing,” said student Brian Keese. 

Both of these students agreed that the 
clinic was convenient and great for students 
who would otherwise not be able to see a doc¬ 
tor because of the high cost of medical care. 

“This may be the only time in your fife 
you will ever have free health care,” said 
Eijsink. 


The fee for the clinic is paid in every stu¬ 
dent s admission. Students must pay for pre¬ 
scriptions along with X-rays and any labs that 
might be needed. 

The clinic staff is also available to give ad¬ 
vice and to help students stay healthy, even if 
a student is suffering from a common illness 
such as stress. 

A few more tips Dr. Eijsink gave to stay 
healthy were to wash hands regularly and to 
cut back on sweets and carbs. 

“Do not share things, food, drinks, razors, 
towels. I wish I could say share everything, but 
I cant. That is an important part of staying 
healthy on campus,” said Eijsink. 


STATS 

- continued from page 1 

teams not advancing, thus di¬ 
luting the accuracy of the for¬ 
mula. 

While the athletes come 
close to perfection, the kids 
maintain a flawless record. 
Nickelodeon has been giving 
youngsters a chance to voice 
their choice with their “Kids 
Pick the President” online vote 
every election season. 

The Nick vote has been 
correct every time for 20 years 
now, proclaiming Barack 
Obama a 51-49 winner over 
John McCain days before the 
final count. 

Even the holidays get in 
with a perfect score. Accord¬ 
ing to General Manager Clay 
Simmons of Spirit Halloween, 
a seasonal costume store in Ar¬ 
kansas, the candidate who sells 
the most masks has won the 
election the past 25 years. 

Although the numbers 
seem to support a winning 
system for picking presidential 
winners, Philosophy professor 
Kenneth Luke believes that its 
all in our heads. 

“It seems to be accurate, 
but we don’t know why. Prob¬ 
ably we are just trying to get 
a false sense of security so we 
feel we can control things,” 
said Luke. “Chance is always 


or 


included in statistics.” 

Whether its luck 
chance, others think that it can 
be explained. 

“Young kids get their po¬ 
litical affiliations from their 
parents,” Geoffrey Willbanks, 
History and Government pro¬ 
fessor said, “and people want 
to poke fun at the [candidate] 
they don’t like.” 

But who influences the 
baseball players and the Red¬ 
skins? Average salary for MLB 
players is $3.15 million, and 
the Redskins average close to 
$5 million a player, so luck can 
only account for so much at 
this level. 

“It would be interesting to 
study why these statistics are 
so right in a scholarly atmo¬ 
sphere,” said Luke. 

While most are impressed 
with this information, both 
professors warn against a trip 
to Vegas in 2012 with a semes¬ 
ter’s worth of cash in pocket, 
betting on who will win. 

“Even the [election] poll¬ 
ing is based on assumptions. 
They’re mainly just projec¬ 
tions,” Willbanks said. “Part 
of that is science, but the polls 
have not always worked.” 

Probably the most notable 
instance of failed polls was in 




Candidate Mask Sales 

Predicted the presiden¬ 
tial election correctly 
100 percent of the time 
for 25 years. 

Nickelodeon Vote 

Predicted the Presiden¬ 
tial election 100 percent 
of the time for 20 years. 

Washington Redskins 

Predicted the election 
correctly 94 percent of 
the time for 64 years. 


1948 when Harry S Truman 
won re-election despit all t 
polls having Thomas Dewey 
the victor. The Chicago Daily 
Tribune even ran the headline 
“Dewey Defeats Truman” 
bold print. 

If one candidate sells the 
most masks, is picked by the 
Nick vote, the appropriate 
league wins the World Serie 
and the Redskins’ performance 
points to victory, then accord¬ 
ing to these statistics, that can¬ 
didate would have over a 93 
percent chance of winning the 
election. 

Whether it’s scientific 
just plain luck, it seems f 
numbers don’t He. 
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★Nike Sportswear ★All Sports T Shirts 
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COLLEGE BOOKS 

12 32 E. 5TH ST. 

Across From tic 

Your "Off" Campus Store...for your "On" Campus Needs 


Unlock Your Business Potential 
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For More Information. Contact: 
Deborah Welch 

dwel@tjc.edo 1901) 510-2159 

Mary Scarborough 
wsca@tjc.edo (909)510-2475 

Shelley Cross 

scro2@tjc.edo (905)510-2476 

SilvanaVierkant 

svie@tjc.edu (909)510-2425 



TYLER 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 


BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Associates in Arts (AA) degree 

Accounting, finance, marketing, management 

Smooth transferability 

Into the College of Business at the 
university-level 

Expect to be challenged ! j 

MATH 1325 level required 

Provides academic flexibility 

Relatively easy to change to another major later 


CAUTION! 

AAS, Business Management graduates 
will be required to complete substantial additional 
lower-level courses if they transfer to the College of Business. 
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Graffiti serves as a new age form of artistic expression 


By Shela Burgess 

Staff Writer 

It’s a growing problem in modern society; “vandals” take 
a sharpie and scrawl a nickname, a limerick or a picture on a 
bench or a bathroom wall and the “old folks” curse these antiso¬ 
cial ‘youngsters” for defacing public property. However, graffiti 
has evolved into its own art form for a wide-eyed generation to 
behold. 

Once this culture existed solely “underground,” or in sub¬ 
cultures but, today, graffiti has been thrown into the spotlight 
by famous .urban artists and has even become a part of graphic 
art aimed to advertise to a younger generation, thrilled by bright 
colors, loud noise, energy drinks and American Eagle Polos. 

Originally urban art was more a form of apti-advertise- 
ment. 

“Through advertising, its like things need to be bought,” 
TJC student Sergio Jimenez said. “Through our idea, its like 
things need to be thought.” 

Graffiti gives a voice to young adults who feel overlooked 
by society. They use art forms like graffiti, urban poetry or “wheat 
pasting” flyers as social and political satires and took to the streets, 
turning the world into a canvas. 

“Graffiti is a primal way to express yourself in animosity,” 
former TJC student Santos Lopez said. 

Even as children, the fascination with coloring on the walls 
is often present. Many adults can vividly remember light reflect¬ 
ing off brightly colored crayon “masterpieces” on the kitchen 
walls, to their mothers horror. 

Although to a child this event is merely a milestone in 
learning what is acceptable in society, as these tiny artists become 
older this same behavior becomes not only unacceptable it also 
becomes criminal. 

Defacing public property is considered a crime and is pun¬ 
ishable by fines and even the possibility of time in jail. Annually 
,the city spends $24,000 to clean and cover up graffiti said Kristi 
Boyett of Keep Tyler Beautiful. 

One of the great appeals of the urban “art” of spray paint¬ 
ing is that anyone with $2 is given a voice. Unfortunately, some 
peoples opinions are more vulgar and less educated than others. 

“Kids who don’t have a voice are saying ‘listen to me!’ But at 
the same time it’s destructive,”Jimenez said. 

Many adults respect the artistic qualities of urban art, but 
they also realize the anti-social aspect and that boredom can lead 
to just plain destruction. 

“Some of it is really cool [but] when they are putting up this 
graffiti and it’s on someone else’s property, then it’s vandalism. 
They should be doing it on paper,” Boyett said. 

Even so, urban art and graffiti have amassed an army of 
teenagers fueled by hope and frustration, armed with spray paint 
and sharpies and prepared to confess their troubles and bare their 
souls to the walls. 
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BELLES 

- continued from page 1~ 



Courtesy of Vance Family 


that has grown in notoriety over the past 
25 years. Her favorite memory from her 
time as an Apache Belle was perform¬ 
ing at Texas Stadium in Irving at Dallas 
Cowboys games. 

“It was exciting walking out onto the 
field and performing,’’Melanie said. “I’m 
a huge Cowboys fan. I really liked being 
in the stadium.” 

When TJC played Independence 
Community College Kansas at Eagle 
Stadium in Lindale, Sue York and Mela¬ 
nie Vance were ill the stands to cheer on 
their alma mater but also to see the third 
generation of their family take the field 
wearing an Apache Belle uniform. Mela¬ 
nie was proud of her daughter. 

“It was really exciting,” Melanie said. 

It didn’t really hit me that she was a third generation until we were doing the 
RIM’together at homecoming.” 

At homecoming on Sept. 27, Melanie was excited to get to perform with 
her daughter before the game. The ‘RIM’ is the traditional entrance march for 
the Apache Belles. This is the only tradition that has survived the decades and 
fanned all three generations. The only disappointment of the day was York 

not getting to participate due to health 
reasons. 1 

“Mom couldn’t do it, but Natalie 
and I did it,” said Melanie. “I was kind of 
teary-eyed. She was doing things I was 
doing so many years ago.” 

The celebrations and joy of having 
three generations of Belles in their family 
almost didn’t happen. Like her mother 
before her, Natalie decided at the last 
minute to try out for the Apache Belles. 

“She kept telling me her whole se¬ 
nior year “Mom, I’m not trying out. Quit 
talking about it,’’Melanie said. “And then, 
last minute, she decided to try out.” 

Natalie and Melanie credited Sara 
Ormsby as the reason Natalie tried out 
for the Belles. Ormsby was Natalie’s high 
school drill, instructor. 

“[Ormsby] convinced her,” Melanie said. “She told Natalie ‘you’re already 
going to TJC, you ought to try out. You would be third generation. 

Melanie said that Natalie didn’t have much choice in the matter. She said 
Natalie was destined to become a Belle. 

“I have a picture of Natalie wearing a t-shirt that read ‘Future Apache 
Melanie said. “Her future was already determined.” 

Natalie hopes that her family legacy doesn’t end with her. 

“If I have a daughter, I want her to go to [Robert E. Lee] and be on the 
^ r iU team,” Natalie said. “And if she goes to TJC, I would like her to be a 

B*.- 


GRAFFITI ART Top, an artist paints revolutionary icon Che Guevara under an overpass on Morningside Drive. Bottom, a 
mural attempts to deter graffiti in North Tyler. 


‘Magi’ blends religion and science 
to determine Star of Bethlehem 





Courtesy of Vance Family 


By Sarah Goulden 

Ad Director 

“Star of the Magi” is the Christmas astronomy 
show that gives a scientific and theoretical explana¬ 
tion for the star that appeared over Bethlehem the 
night Jesus Christ was born, according to the Bible. 

Tom Hooten, director of the Hudnall Planetar¬ 
ium on TJC campus, brought the show to the plan¬ 
etarium about four years ago. Hooten has been inter¬ 
ested in the theory of the star for a long time, and has 
done a lot of research on the idea. 

There are many theories as to the explanation 
of the star that led the three Magi, or Wise Men, to 
the place where Christ was born. Hooten’s version of 
the show is an assimilation of various research he has 
gathered over the years. 

“I didn’t reinvent the wheel or anything,” he said. 
“We make an assumption. The assumption is that the 
Star of the Magi that is mentioned in the Bible is a 
real phenomenon.” 

The show that Hudnall presents is based on the 
theories of various scientists and astronomers and 
does not give an explanation of the star, but merely 
speculates what could have been the reason for the 
appearance of the star. 

Based on that assumption, the show then tries to 
figure out what the star could have really been. Some 
theories state the star was in fact a comet or super¬ 
nova. Hootens version concludes that the star was a 
conjunction of solar system objects. However, Hooten 
said that “all conclusions in science are tentative” be¬ 
cause they are always subject to change. 

Although the “Star of the Magi” show is a sci¬ 
entific approach to a well-known Biblical occurrence, 
Hooten said he believes that the demonstration pre¬ 
sented at Hudnall is among the traditional shows that 
are presented during the Christmas season around the 
world. 

“We do it around Christmas time because people 
are in the Christmas mood,” Hooten said. 

However, there are some people who don’t agree 
with the melding of science and religion. 

Lee Vanderpool, presenter at Hudnall Planetari¬ 
um, said the show gets varied responses from viewers. 
There are some people who find the idea interesting 
or compelling, while others perceive the idea as pure 
astronomy. 

“We want to be respectful of religion. We don’t 


want to ‘diss’ anyone’s religion, but we want to be re¬ 
spectful of science too,” Hooten said. He went on to 
say that they want to give a “sincere” look at the specu¬ 
lations of the star’s appearance. 

Vanderpool said there is definitely a “camp” of 
people who are against the show, but it is “the number 
one show people come to.” Hooten said the show usu¬ 
ally sells out every year. 

“A lot of people perceive that there is a conflict 
between science and religion,” Hooten said. “But I 
don’t think it has to be there. We treat religion seri¬ 
ously during the show but we take a very sincere look 
at the science that could potentially explain the star. 
So if someone is looking for a connection between 
science and religion, this show provides that.” 

The show includes spectacular space and starry 
visuals presented to a script written by Hooten and 
the involvement of a number of other presenters. For 
those who have never experienced the show, Vander¬ 
pool said attendees should expect a well thought-out 
and examined theory. Also, he said people will learn a 
little about planetary motion and astronomy. Accord¬ 
ing to the planetarium web site, people can expect to 
leave with a “refreshed appreciation for the night sky 
and the beauty of the starry host above.” 


“STAR OF THE MAGI” 


Showtimes: 

Dec. 5 at 7 p.m. 

Dec. 6 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Dec. 7 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Dec. 12 at 7 p.m. 

Dec. 13 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Dec. 14 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Dec. 19 at 7 p.m. 

Dec. 20 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Dec. 21 at 2 p.m. (matinee) 

Admission: 

Adults: $3 

Students/Senior Citizens: $2 

For more information, or to arrange 
special showings visit www.tjc.edu or call 
903-510-2312 
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Fox, ‘24’ seek‘Redemption’ 
with new TV movie prequel 


By Natalie Kushner 

Arts & Entertainment Editor 

“I know that I promised to take care of 
you... and protect you... but I’m at a cross¬ 
roads.” 

Those heartfelt words - and the final image 
of Federal Agent Jack Bauer standing on a cliff 
looking towards an ocean sunrise and an un¬ 
certain future - were an eerie promise to view¬ 
ers of the Fox Emmy-winning series “24” that a 
change within the iconic main character played 
by Kiefer Sutherland, and the show itself, was 
coming. In “24: Redemption,” the television 
movie which bridges the events between season 
six and the upcoming season, eager audiences 
will see whether or not that promise will be ful¬ 
filled. 

The cliffhanger finale (no pun intended) 
of the shows sixth season, which aired on May 
21, 2007, was meant to hold viewers over un¬ 
til the premiere of the next season on Jan. 13, 
2008. After facing criticism from fans over sea¬ 
son six’s sluggish and increasingly bizarre plot 
twists (a nuclear bomb blew up a section of Los 
Angeles and the 25th Amendment was invoked 
for the fourth and fifth time in the series - all in 
the same day) the show’s creators, Joel Surnow 
and Robert Cochran, struggled to find ways to 
reinvent the series. Production of season seven 
began in the summer of 2007, and by the time 
Fox had released the first trailer for the upcom¬ 
ing season in October, eight episodes were al¬ 
ready completed. Besides the pressure to please 
fans and return to the high ratings that season 
five had earned, another threat loomed over the 
show: the 2007-2008 Writers Guild of America 
Strike. 

On Nov. 5, 2007, the WGA strike went 
into effect, shutting down production on nearly 
every scripted series, and costing the Los Ange¬ 
les economy an estimated $1.5 billion accord¬ 
ing to a report by National Public Radio. By 
strike’s end on Feb. 12, 2008, dozens of shows 
were either cancelled or postponed as a result 
of the strike, but none were so harshly affected 
as “24.” Fox refused to air a single new episode 
of season seven unless all 24 episodes could be 
completed and aired weekly without reruns, 
pushing back the premiere date a full year .until 
January 2009. 

How do you keep interest in a show al¬ 
ready suffering from declining ratings when 
viewers have to wait 18 months between epi¬ 
sodes? Various ideas of how to keep audiences 
satisfied were considered, including mobisodes, 
webisodes, and short DVD prequels which had 
been utilized for previous seasons. Plots ideas 


were altered and tossed due to disagreement 
with the network over budget, shooting loca¬ 
tions, and a general lack of faith about the new 
storylines. The outlook for the show continued 
to look grim when in February 2008, Surnow 
announced that he was voluntarily leaving his 
award-winning creation to pursue other proj¬ 
ects. Finally, Fox and the executive producers 
agreed to a unique idea: a TV movie to air in 
November that breaks the 24-hour time format 
for the first time in series history. 

The idea of a “24” movie is not new. In 
2006, Fox had greenlit plans for Surnow, Co¬ 
chran and Sutherland (who also serves as 
co-executive producer for the show) to begin 
production on a theatrical film sometime after 
2008. Although those plans are now tentative 
at best because of the strike, this unusual oc¬ 
currence presents a unique opportunity for “24” 
creators to give something to fans that there 
usually isn’t enough time to see: the compas¬ 
sionate side of the controversial, do-whatever- 
it-takes hero, Jack Bauer. 

Bauer is scrutinized (both in the show 
and in reality) because of his sometimes ruth¬ 
less methods including murder and torture, but 
alternately he is revered and'hailed as a hero for 
his relentless struggle to protect his country re¬ 
gardless of the cost - a haunting allegory that 
strikes a chord with American audiences. Even 
though Bauer seems physically indestructible 
(technically dying twice) and psychologically 
invulnerable (being able to pull himself togeth¬ 
er and save the day after two years of torture 
in a Chinese prison), after the close of last sea¬ 
son it seemed that even a character that rivals 
Chuck Norris in unbelievable feats of strength 
and masculinity has limitations. 

At the start of “24: Redemption,” Bauer is 
not on the streets of L.A. chasing terrorists, but 
in war-torn Africa working peacefully as a mis¬ 
sionary although still haunted by his past deeds. 
When a vicious local militia led by a merci¬ 
less warlord, played by Tony Todd ( Candyman , 
“Chuck”), begins recruiting children under 
Bauer’s care, the American hero is pulled into 
an international struggle while he tries to come 
to terms with “why we fight.” 

An advance screening of the two-hour 
movie was shown to members of the pjress on 
Oct. 3, the reviews being mostly positive. How¬ 
ever, the true test will come when “Redemption” 
airs on Nov. 23, when creators and fans will 
learn whether or not Bauer - and “24” - can 
truly redeem themselves. Season seven is pro¬ 
posed to premiere on Jan. 11, beginning with 
the eight episodes completed in 2007. 

Sources: imdb.com , ign.com y tv.com 


Keep Tyler Beautiful works with 
youth to prevent unwanted graffiti 


By Shela Burgess 

Staff writer 

Making graffiti illegal has not done much 
to deter others from leaving their markings on 
private property and it does not helps that these 
artists are usually young and hard to catch com¬ 
mitting this crime. 

However, all across America, city officials 
are learning methods to channel and prevent 
this artistic expression from becoming destruc¬ 
tive. 

“Keep America Beautiful’s research shows 
that a mural usually doesn’t get tagged,” said 
Kristi Boyett of Keep Tyler Beautiful. “We 
partnered with JT (John Tyler) and REL (Rob¬ 
ert E. Lee) to paint that mural on the loop.” 

The wall used to be a constant mark for 
graffiti, but since the mural has been painted, 
it has not been vandalized and has added to the 
appeal of the area Boyett said. 

Officials know that prevention includes 
monitoring hotspots, like schools. 

“The majority of offenders in graffiti of¬ 
fenses, they are done by juveniles,’’said Sergeant 
Lockhart of the Tyler Police Department. 

Lockhart explained that anyone caught 
in the act of graffiting generally is arrested and 
charged with a misdemeanor offense depending 
on the severity of the crime. 

Some in the community are choosing to 
turn this vandalism into community service 
projects. Adopt-a-spot, like Adopt-a-highway, 
offers citizens the chance to choose an area and 
clean it up. 

“A student at JT is an amazing artist and 
drew up a sketch to paint over graffiti of every¬ 
thing [that is] Tyler,” Boyett said. 

This sketch is going to be,painted over a 
wall near Rose Stadium that is constantly tar¬ 
geted by vandals, Boyett said. 

This method is not 100 percent effective. 
There are still murals mended with gray and 
white patches to cover where they have been 
tagged over. 

Graffiti Hurts, an online community re¬ 
source for graffiti prevention, lists methods 
proven to keep areas graffiti free and offers edu¬ 
cation to help communities better understand 
the causes and effects of graffiti. 

For instance, many do not know that taxes 


^ I would encourage kids who 
are out there graffiting to 
call me, and we wouldn’t 
prosecute them for any¬ 
thing, we would work with 
them to give them a place 
to do this.?? 

— Kristi Boyett 

Keep Tyler Beautiful Member 


fund graffiti clean ups. 

Police also make attempts at preventing: 
Graffiti. 

“Our prevention includes the media and 
we do preventive patrols. We also work with 
TISD (Tyler Independent School District),” 
Lockhart said. 

In some cities channeling has become the 
method of operation. “Legal walls” give youth a 
place where tagging is OK, as long as they are 
confined to just one area. 

The success of “legal walls” is disputed. 
Although some cities have benefited from it, 
others have reported that this only sends mixed 
messages. 

However, some partnerships have been a 
success. 

“I have seen it (legal walls) be successful 
in other cities if they can get people to come 
forward,” Boyett said. 

“This is not a tremendous problem in Tyler, 
but we would like to see it shrink.” 

The Keep ^ Tyler Beautiful Committee 
holds meetings and has a website, (www.keep- 
tylerbeautiflil.com),where they welcome sug¬ 
gestions and citizen participation. 

“We would love to partner with artists and 
give them a wall and give them a place so they 
aren’t doing [this] on other peoples’ property,” 
Boyett said. 

As for solutions, Keep Tyler Beautiful has 
a few progressive ideas. 

“I would encourage kids who are out 
there graffiting to call me,” Boyett said. “And 
we wouldn’t prosecute them for anything, we 
would work with them to give them a place to 
do this.” 



Photo courtesy of fox.com/ll 


“24: REDEMPTION” Kiefer Sutherland stars as the iconic hero Jack Bauer. The two-hoy 
special, filmed on-location in Cape Town, Africa, airs Nov. 23. 


RANDOM JACK BAUER FACTS... 


Source: www.notrly.com/jackbauer 

o - Jack Bauer quit for just five minutes, and a nuclear bomb went off. 
i - Jack Bauer’s calender goes from March 31 to April 2. No one fools Jack Bauer. 

- Upon hearing that he was played by Kiefer Sutherland, Jack Bauer killed Suther- 

A land. Jack Bauer gets played by no man. 

- Jack Bauer does not get taken prisoner. He puts himself in a disadvantageous 

6 position so as to make his next several killings more dramatic. 

- Jack Bauer once forgot where he put his keys. He then spent the next half-hour 

© torturing himself until he gave up the location of the keys. 

-Jack Bauer let himself be drugged, beaten and captured inside a crate on a Chi- 
p nese ship heading out of the U.S.A. with no way for help to find him. Now 

he has them right where we wants them. 

- The only reason the Chinese kept Jack alive is so that he could bring down the 

p population. 

-When a convicted terrorist was sentenced to face Jack Bauer, he appealed to 
6 have the sentence reduced to death. 

- Torturing terrorists is like riding a bike. Jack Bauer never forgets. 

r - Jack Bauer doesn’t have a firewall on his PC. He has a Bauerwall. It’s basically 
o just a JPEG of Jack Bauer. No virus has ever attacked Jack Bauer’s PC. 

Ever. 

- Chuck Norris counted to infinity - twice. Jack Bauer would meanwhile do some- 

6 thing important. 


NOW OPEN 


ONLINE 


REGISTRATION 


ti- 


FOR SPRING ’09 


115 


Returning students may register online through 
midnight, January 4, atwww.tjc.edu.* 


H 


: 


Full payment for online registration is due by 
the deadline of 6 p.m. on Monday, January 5. 


La 


Some returning students may need to see their academic advisor 
before attempting to register online. 


Spring classes begin January 14 . 


f 


TYLER 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 




admission and participation 


race, creed, color, national origin, gender, age, 


marital status, disability or veteran status. 
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thletes held to same standards of conduct 


By Michael George 

Sports Editor 


At least one student athlete was involved 
in a 30-person brawl outside Rogers Student 
Center on Oct. 29. 

According to Campus Safety reports, 
‘multiple black males were involved in multiple 
fights” the night of the Halloween Dance. The 
incident was so bad that the Campus Safety of- 

« cers at the scene needed assistance from Tyler 
llice. 

' Campus Safety responded to the fight in 
the Apache Room 1-4 at about 11:30 p.m. Of¬ 
ficers reported that a large number of students 
were engaged in multiple fights. Campus Safe¬ 
ty tried to diffuse the situation by separating the 
students, and one student was removed and sent 
his dorm. 

However, the fights continued outside 
where a second fight was observed east of Clar- 
;e Hall involving the same student. 

Yet another disturbance occurred in the 
Roger Student Center parking lot. Reports 
state that Campus Safety instructed everyone 
to go to their dorms. 


tor 


01 


“We had campus safety officers posted up 
in the Apache Rooms during the dance and they 
helped physically break up the fight. Then the 
students left to go outside to the 
parking lot,” said Cam¬ 
pus Safety Chief Randy 
Melton. “Other fights 
broke out on the parking 
lot, which we had Tyler 
Police come -help break it 
up, and we had one coach 
to come help.” 

No arrests were made 
in any of the fights. 

TJC sophomore wide 
receiver Teric Williams was 
the only suspect listed on a 
Campus Safety incident re¬ 
port. Just a few days after the 
fight, Williams returned 
opening kickoff 91 yards for a 
touchdown to help beat North¬ 
eastern Oklahoma A&M 31-7. 

The incidents were referred by Campus 
Safety to the Vice President of Student Affairs. 

“Even if they are athletes I don’t give them 


any special treatment because when they step 
into my office, I see and treat them as a stu¬ 
dent,” said Vice President for 
Student Affairs Dr. Austin 
I Lane. “I do that in all fair¬ 
ness for every student.” i 
Lane said all students, 
| even athletes, have to go 
through the same disci¬ 
pline procedure when an 
j incident like a fight oc¬ 
curs. 

“Even if there is a 
[ report written and it 
looks great, believe it 
or not we still have to 
give that student what 
I is called ‘due process,’” 
Lane said. “So we have 
to follow our rules and 
regulations if we want to accuse 
an athlete or student of something. They have 
the right to be able to come in and respond to 
the allegation and defend themselves.” 

Whatever formal action Student Affairs 
chooses to take, the coaches said this behavior 



will not be tolerated. 

“If it ever involves an athlete, if will be 
dealt with and it will be dealt with seriously,” 
said football Head Coach Danny Palmer. “But 
all I can say is that if an athlete was involved in 
this, I’m embarrassed by it because we do take 
action.” 

“Any kind of public or campus violence is. 
not good, and we Want to make sure that the 
campus is always safe regardless of any student 
being an athlete or normal student,” said foot¬ 
ball Assistant Coach Ryan Mahon. 

Whether it was caused by athletes or other 
students, the punishment is the same. 

According to the 2008-2009 Student 
Handbook under Actions Against Members of 
the College Community, conduct is prohibited 
which threatens or endangers the health of safe¬ 
ty of self of others, including, but not limited to, 
acts such as physical abuse, verbal abuse, threats, 
intimidation, harassment, and/or coercion. 

If a student athlete is found responsible, 
the penalty could range from probation to sus¬ 
pension or expulsion. In the case of a fight, the 
student could be suspended from the institu¬ 
tion from one to two years. 


Il^frican native brings new perspective to tennis team 



Photo by Luke Loggins 

AFRICAN NATIVE MWALIMU PHIRI hustles to swing at a tennis 
while practicing with the Tyler Junior College tennis team. 


By Luke Loggins 

Staff Writer 

Apache Men’s Tennis player Mwalimu Phiri has an ac¬ 
cent and a name that most people can’t place. 

“We just call him M. His first name is just too hard to 
say,” Apache Tennis Coach John Peterson said. 

Phiri was born in Zambia, Africa, where he lived up 
until 2001. He left Zambia when his dad got a job in the 

United States and moved the __ 

family to Yonkers, New York. 

“The lifestyle was much dif¬ 
ferent in Zambia than Yonkers. 

, In Zambia, I would go to school 
and come home and do chores, 
and in Yonkers I would go to 
school, hangout with friends and 

play tennis,” Phiri said. ——————— 

Living in Zambia, New 

York and now Tyler the cultures of all three places are so 
much different. 

“New York moves much faster than Tyler,” Phiri said. 

Phiri spoke Bemba in Zambia, which is the native lan¬ 
guage. He knew only bits and pieces of English when he 
entered the United States, but picked it up fast. 

“It was tough to learn English and the lifestyle,” Phiri 
said. “I picked up English learning from friends”. 

Phiri started playing tennis when he arrived in New 
York. He picked up the game because both of his uncles 
played tennis and are now tennis coaches. 

“I figure my family plays. I might as well,” Phiri said. 

His Uncle Kela in particular, has influenced his tennis 
career. 

“He taught me how to take on life with tennis,” Phiri 

said. 


U On the court, he is a true warrior 
and a good guy. I feel lucky to 
have him on our squad. )) 

— John Peterson 

Tennis Coach 


Last year, Phiri contacted Coach Peterson after former 
student assistant at TJC and now Assistant Pro at Hollytree 
Country Club recommended Phiri. He was offered a spot 
on the team but could not receive a scholarship. 

“The NJCAA mandates that only two foreign players 
can be on scholarship, and Mwalimu was not good enough 
to secure one of the two scholarships last year,” Coach Pe¬ 
terson said. “This year he got a Green card which gives him 
the rights as an American so he was awarded a scholarship, 

which he richly deserves.” 

Last year, Phiri didn’t 
play that much, but .that 
doesn’t mean he wasn’t 
striving to become a better 
player. 

“He was a hard worker 
last year and he improved 

. a lot, but his game was not 

quite ready nor were his 
nerves. Basically he just needed a lot more matches,” Coach 
Peterson said. 

“I played all right last year,” Phiri said. “I didn’t know 
my shot selections.” 

Phiri worked very hard last year and it has begun to 
show. 

“He is much more mature in his approach to play this 
year and has strengthened a couple of strokes that got him 
into trouble last year,” Coach Peterson said. “If anything he 
works even harder this year.” 

After this year, Phiri will move his tennis career to an¬ 
other team and school. 

“He is a Division I player now and we will have no 
problems getting him a scholarship,” Coach Peterson said. 
“On the court, he is a true warrior and a good guy. I feel 
lucky to have him on our squad.” 


Baseball players battle it out for spot on spring roster 


By Matt Sneed 

Staff Writer 

Tyler Junior College’s inter-squad Black and Gold 
World Series was done a bit differently this year, choosing 
4e teams playground style. 

The annual baseball series gives coaches one last 
chance to evaluate players before the spring. This year in¬ 
stead of statically picking even teams, the coaching staff 
a draft system to divide players into teams. 

“The draft was a lot of fun and the guys really got into 
ll -We had one of our players bring his laptop in there, and 
1 was just a real good time,” said Head Baseball Coach 
°hn Groth. 

The Black and Gold World Series is a five-game 
baseball series over 5 days that is coached by the Assistants 
fert Hering and Doug Wren. Head Coach Groth sits in 
press box. 

“We use the Black and Gold games to evaluate some 
°fthe players one last time. When umpires are at the game 
tod we have friends and families in the stands, it has the 
takings of a real game. These games are a lot of fun, but 
s °me of the players know the implications,” Groth said. 
The implications are a roster spot. Several of the play- 
are on the bubble of making the 26-man roster. These 
8ames are the last games the Apaches will play before 
Nming the roster for the spring. 

The players are not the only ones who feel the heat. 
Wh Wren was winless in his coaching debut last year 
Ae Apaches when Coach Hering’s Black team was 
a ^k to complete a sweep in 2007. 

The indications after the first two games of the World 
le hes seemed like it was going to be more of the same. 


After Hart Hering won a third game in the series, Coach 
Wren was finally able to take a win finalizing the series at 
. 3-1. Both coaches take friendly verbal jabs at one another 
about the game, but it’s always in good fun, said Coach 
Groth. 

But the annual Black and Gold World Series is not 
just about baseball, it’s about bringing families together. It 
is also a homecoming for alumni players. 

The Black and Gold festivities started the morning of 
Oct. 17 on the golf course. The former players swung the 
golf clubs before heading to Mike Carter Field for lunch 
and batting practice. 

“We [Past players] look forward to coming back for 
Black and Gold. It a fun time to get to see everybody and 
just be with the boys again,” said former Apache pitcher 
Blake Worthen. 

There are also activities for the families of current 
players as well. 

Family Day, the 2nd day of the series, is a day filled 
with baseball followed by a luncheon provided by the 
sophomore parents. 

“Family day is a special day for everyone involved. 
I enjoy family day not only to get to meet some of the 
parents, but seeing the, parents come together and form 
relationships is special as well,” said Groth. 

For some of the parents this was the first time to see 
their sons play college baseball. At the same time, the fans 
were able to get a glimpse of what the spring will be like. 

The Apaches are coming off back-to-back confer¬ 
ence championships and are only one year removed from 
being crowned national champions. With the Black and 
Gold World Series over, the hard work now lies with the 
coaches to decide who will be playing. 



Courtesy photo by Tyler Baseball 

TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE BASEBALL scrimmage each other dur 
ing Black-and Gold World Series to make the roster for the upcoming 
spring games. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball 

Nov. 22, 2 p.m. 
trinity Valley 
Nov. 25, 5:30 p.m. 

@ Paris 
Nov. 28-29, 

@ Collin County Classic 


Dec. 3, 5:30 p.m. 
Panola 

Men’s Basketball 

Nov. 15, 3 p.m. 

@ Texas Wesleyan 
Nov. 16, 3 p.m. 
Northwestern State 


Nov. 19, 6 p.m. 
Texas Wesleyan 
Nov. 22, 4 p.m. 
Trinity Valley 
Nov. 25, 7:30 p.m. 
@ Paris 

Dec. 3, 7:30 p.m. 
Panola 













































10 reasons BCS 
ranking system 
is working 


By Arthur Staple 

Newsday 

1. Out of chaos comes order. I think Kirk Ferentz said that 
once. Anyway, the top of the Bowl Championship Series stand¬ 
ings got muddled again this weekend, but that has allowed ev¬ 
eryone to see the true picture and exactly what will happen these 
next few weeks. 

2. First, a nod to Penn State. Ferentz’s Iowa Hawkeyes sent 
Penn State away from the BCS title game for good. 

A shame for Joe Paterno, but lets be honest: No team from 
the Big Ten was good enough to claim a national title this year. 
Enjoy the Rose Bowl, Nittany Lions. 

3. But here’s why that makes sense. Alabama clung to the 
No. 1 spot thanks to the Tide’s quarterback, John Parker Wilson 
(good), and the LSU QB, Jarrett Lee (much less good). 

Florida is No. 4 in the BCS. The Tide and Gators are as¬ 
sured of meeting in the SEC title game Dec. 6, which means the 
winner is assured of being in the BCS title game. 

4. And that will be Florida. Wouldn’t it be a kick if .Tim 
Tebow ended up winning another Heisman and the Gators won 
another national championship? 

Both could happen. Florida is clicking, Alabama is ... not. 
Or rather, Nick Saban’s boys are playing as close to the edge as a 
No. 1 team can be. 

5. And the BCS title game opponent? That I cannot say yet, 
but it will be a team from the Big 12 South. Texas Tech crushed 
Oklahoma State out of the picture, so it’ll be among No. 2 Tech, 
No. 3 Texas or No. 5 Oklahoma. Tech visits Oklahoma on Nov. 
22, so that should decide matters. 

6. What if Oklahoma wins that game? More chaos. 

That would leave Tech, Oklahoma and most likely Texas 
with one loss in conference, a three-way tie atop the south divi¬ 
sion. 

The tiebreaker? Why, it’s the BCS standings, of course. 
Which means voting in polls will determine who wins the divi¬ 
sion. 

7. Is this fair? It smells real bad, that’s for sure. I’d hate to 
be the third-place team of the three, because that team won’t go 
to any BCS bowl, only two teams from each conference can do 
that. 






—— 
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n student athletes look for housing 

By Shane Smith 
Photo Editor 



For college students, Thanksgiving 
provides a break from school and living 
on. campus while giving them a chance to 
go home and see family. - 

However, many international stu¬ 
dent athletes may not have a place to 
spend this distinctly American holiday. 

Sports like basketball, baseball and 
football usually have fewer international 
players and a mostly American squad. 

However, sports like tennis and soc¬ 
cer can be a different story. 

“We have seven international men 
and three international women in our 
tennis program,” said Coach Kim Ketels- 
en, assistant coach for the TJG men’s and 
women’s tennis teams. “There’s no par¬ 
ticular region or country. The past several 
years that I’ve been here, they’ve usually 
been from all over.” 

The Women’s soccer coach Corey 
Rose had the same to say about his first 


year team. 

“I’ve got six international players 
on my team. We’ve recruited three from 
England, one from Canada and one from 
Northern Ireland,” said Rose. 

Men’s Soccer Coach Steve Cle¬ 
ments also has international players on 
his team. 

“I have about 12 international play¬ 
ers. Over the past 17 years that I’ve been 
in the business, I’ve had recruiting con¬ 
tacts mainly out of South Africa, Jamaica 
and England,” he slid. 

The sports that are made up of 
mostly international athletes are all faced 
with the same question of where to send 
athletes during the fall and Thanksgiving 
breaks. 

“We’ve been pretty lucky with the 
tennis players because they always usu¬ 
ally go home with their roommate or 
teammate,” said Ketelsen. “If a player 
for some reason or another doesn’t have 
a place to stay, then we’ll make arrange¬ 
ments for them to stay in the dorms. We 


rarely ever have to make arrangements 

like these, though.” v 

One player, however, will be makini 
such arrangements. 

Fernando Pereira, a freshman TJG 
tennis player from Brazil, will be stayinj 
in the dorms over Thanksgiving break. i 
“I’d prefer to just stay in the dorms 
It’s too much money to go home, and 
most guys are going with the other team¬ 
mates. I’m just going to stay here. It’s my 
mom’s birthday...I can see her on web¬ 
cam if I stay in the dorms.” 

Clements and Rose also have a few 
players staying on campus through the 
Thanksgiving holiday, even though most 
international players go home with some 
of their local teammates. 

“Whether it’s the players’, assistani 
coaches’ or my house, we make sure ev¬ 
eryone has a place to go,” said . Rose; 
“We’re fortunate that the players have 
good relationships and no problems, so 
everyone has a place to go.” 


Chicagoan makes TJC basketball new home 


By Jannequa Foster 

Staff Writer 

Myah Autry is one of the Lady Bas¬ 
ketball players that come from Chicago. 
As she grew up her mother and father 
were separated, and she was the only girl 
out of four brothers. 

“I started playing ball when I was 17 
years old,” said Autry. 

As she grew up she was just a normal 
kid who did what a normal kid would do, 
like hanging out with her friends, and 
going to the mall, and movies. As Autry 
got older, she felt like God gave her the 
gift to play basketball, which was her way 
of getting out of the environment that 
she grew in. 

“Where I grew up, it was fast-paced, 
rough, you had to know how to serve on 
your own it was the city life, you could 


not lose sight of hope,” Autry said. 

“My brother is the person that taught 
me how to play basketball. He taught me 
the correct way to play all. the positions 
and lay-ups,” Autry said. “I remember for 
every lay-up that I did, my brother had 
me do push ups.” 

Basketball became an outlet for her 
to get out of the environment that she 
was in. Autry remembers her first game 
like it was yesterday. 

Sitting on the bench, the crowd was 
cheering and the players were yelling 
plays at each other. Shoes were squeaking 
and the ball was bouncing as she watched 
her teammates hustle up and down the 
floor. 

“The coach came to me and said get 
in the game, and when I got on the floor, 
everything just changed and game mode 
was in gear,” Autry said. “I grasp myself 


and from that moment on I started learn 
ing who I was and how to become a bet 
ter player.” 

Even though Autry has only beei 
playing basketball four years, she feel 
like she has been doing this forever. 

“Before Coach Tills-Jones called dm 
and ask me if I wanted to play basketba 
for TJC Lady Apaches, I felt the path o 
basketball was over,” Autry said. “When 
got that phone call saying that my plant 
was leaving for Tyler, Texas, I felt speed 
less. Honestly, I knew from that momen 
there is a God.” 

Playing for TJC Autry feels like si 
is in a better conference and that it i 
helping her become a better player am 
person. After TJC, Autry plans to trans 
fer to a D-l school closer to home, am 
after that try out for Women’s Nations 
Basketball Association. 



TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Speech & Theatre Department 


8. Anything else clear? 

USC seems to be set for a Rose Bowl date with Penn State. 
Utah still has BYU on the schedule, but a win there will have the 
Utes as the non-power conference rep in the BCS, with Boise 
State waiting in the wings. 

9. Oh, and the ACC stinks. But we all knew that already. 
The Big East is still right there with the ACC, to think that Cin¬ 
cinnati has a chance to be in a BCS game. I’d take the seventh- 
place team in the Big 12. 

10. What about that Heisman? Tebow would be a nice pick, 
but Graham Harrell and Michael Crabtree should share it. 

Where would either of them be without the other? 


November 19-23, 2008 

(Wednesdoy-Sunday) 

7:30 p.m. nightly except Sunday matinee (only) at 2 p.m. 

Jeon Browne Theatre 

Ticket Price: $5 • On Sale Nov. 12th (903-510-2212) 
Visit our Web site: www.tjc.edu/Theotre 


TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CHANGING LIVES 


Written by 
JESSIE JONES, 

NICHOUS HOPE WILKINSON, 
and JAMIE WOOTEN 


Directed by 
VICTOR L SILLED 



there working 
yourself? 


A hybrid class may be just what 
you're looking for- 


A hybrid class means... 


Part of the class will be completed online and 
part of the class will be completed in the classroom. 
You typically go to class about half the time 
you normally would. 

In fact, many times you can take two hybrid classes in the 
same amount of time in class you would spend 
on one traditional class. 


\ 

Best of both worlds...now that’s cool! 


Travel With 
PROJECT COSTX 

May 10-May 19,2009 
Double Occupancy $2,050 
Travel/Health Insurance Required 
$350 Deposit due by Dec. 31.2008 

Scholarships are available 



For more information about classes 
associated with this trip contact: 
John Hays. Chair 
Foreign Language Dept. 
903.510.2457. J-172 


Scholarships of *1,000 will be awarded based on the following criteria: 
An essay of no less than 2 pages (4 copies) that: 

A. describe your educational goals, and 
R How those goals blend with the $ promises of Tyler Junior College 
An official transcript from the registrar (4 copies) 

One U) letter of recommendation from a teacher (4 copies) 

With cover page (Name, address, telephone) stapled. 

Submission deadline, January 21,2009 
Recipients will be chosen by committee and notified by February 2,2009 



Lunch, Dinner, Caterin 
6011 S. Broadway 
903.534.8034 


Student Appreciation 

Pizza Coupon 

One Large Pizza........$3 Off 

One Medium Pizza....$2 Off 

One Small Pizza.$1 Off 

Expires 12/31/08 

Pull Menu Online @ www.samsbarngrill.com 
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FINISH STRONG WITH 
A DEGREE IN LIBERAL STUDIES! 
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Turn 

your past 
studies and 
current interests 
into a highly marketable 
degree in liberal studies from 

A&M-COMMERCE 

Whether you’re passionate about pop culture, working with 
kids or making a difference in the global marketplace, a 
liberal studies degree will get you there quickly. Find out 
today how we’ve made getting a degree convenient, 
affordable and tailor-made to you. 

■ I 

www.tamu-commerce.edu/liberalstudies 




TEXAS A&M 
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NEED MONEY? 
SAVE A LIFE. 


Donating plasma at 
BioLife Plasma Services 
can save a life and 
pay you back. 




Receive up to $220 per month, 
and for a limited time, bring the 
Bonus Coupon to your first 
donation for an extra $10. A I 
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SCHEDULE YOUR DONATION TODAY AT 
903.592.1144 

Biolife Plasma Services 
1827 W. Gentry Pkwy. 

Tyler, TX 

www.biolifeplasma.com 


BONUS COUPON 


FOR NEW 
DONORS ONLY 


Bring this coupon with you to your first plasma 
donation and receive an extra $10 bonus. 

*8onus redeemable upon completion of a full donation. 
Coupon cannot be combined with any other BioLife offer. 


For more information, email tjcnews@tjc.edu 
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1 variety 

GRIME 

—- continued from page 1 --- 


and by the time they got here, it was over,” he 
said. “It was over quickly when our guys got 
there and tried to break it up and used some 
pepper spray. The crowd realized the campus 
police were there and took off.” 

Melton said whenever verbal com¬ 
mands are not followed, procedure is to 
uS e other methods to disperse the crowd. 

“When we feel like a student’s health and 
safety are in danger, when verbally alone does 
not break up a fight, we use pepper spray on 
them,” he said. 

According to Melton, the people involved 
were believed to be non-TJC students. 

“This is a formal dance. These were another 
group of students. It is not even connected to 
the dance,” he said. “At the dance it was formal 
attire, [The people involved] here were wearing 
very casual clothing.” 

Campus Safety also responded on Oct. 
16 to a couple of calls from the student cen¬ 
ter parking lot where two people said they were 
threatened by three men driving around show¬ 
ing off a gun. Melton said when his officers ar¬ 
rived, the people involved were gone. 

Another fight took place at the Residence 
Hall Associations Halloween Dance inside the 
Apache Rooms on Oct. 29. 

Campus Safety officers working security 
for the dance noticed fights break out following 
the playing of a certain song. 

“The song was entitled ‘Watch my Shoes.’ 
I wasn’t there but from what I understand, with 
that song you start jumping in a pile at each 
other,” Melton said. “You get around in circle, 
the circle kind of moved from the center to a 
corner of the room and some pushing started 
out there. Someone was bumped. Someone was 
hit in the head and went to the ground during 
that.” 

Melton said officers were able to break up 
the fight inside and after that the dance was 
ended and everyone was told to leave. But the- 
fights followed the students outside. 

“Once it went outside to the parking lot, we 
had several fights occur from there,” he said. 

Melton said during the fights outside a 

HYBRIDS 

- continued from page 1 

“It’s the best of both worlds,” said M’Liss 
Hindman, hybrid course instructor. 

“More universities are even requiring stu¬ 
dents to do homework assignments online and 
the hybrid classes would be a good way to allow 
the student to get the hang of using online web¬ 
sites for school.” 

“Five years ago, Intro to Human Technol¬ 
ogy was first introduced as a hybrid class and 
1 was a success,” Hindman said. 

“It gives you a day to work on all the stuff 
| from previous class period and extra prep in 
i which you don’t get from other classes,” said 
Kalyn Holloway, TJC student. 

The hybrid class allows the teacher to have 
contact with the student rather than talking to 
them only via email. 

Even though its only one day in-class, 
it allows the student opportunities to ask the 
teacher questions about the online assignment 
or anything they didn’t get the opportunity to 
ask that prior week. 

Getting the student on campus one day, 
may allow them to focus that extra day and 
concentrate outside of school. 

“There are two types of hybrid courses: 
Lecture/lab and lecture/E-online learning,” 


group of people damaged the vehicle of an as¬ 
sistant basketball coach. Scratches could be seen 
in the pictures taken by Campus Safety. 

He said his department is looking into the 
fights to see who was being attacked and who 
was the attacker. One person has been identi¬ 
fied in the fight and Melton said others are in 
the process of being referred to the office of the 
Vice President for Student Affairs. 

Melton also said officials could not go back 
to security camera footage in these incidents 
because the system around Rogers Student 
Center was not operating at the time. 

He said some cameras are accessible live, 
but their digital video recorder was hit by light¬ 
ning. The system is not expected to be fully op¬ 
erational for several weeks. 

Jett said the malfunctioning cameras have 
been a concern since her organization meets in 
the building. 

“It’s a big concern and if we need to look 
at something, we can’t,” she said. “This was an 
issue for one of the fights we had.” 

In an annual effort to combat the sud¬ 
den spike in crime on campus, Student Senate 
members along with President Mike Metke 
and Vice President for Student Affairs Dr. 
Austin Lane scheduled a night walk across the 
campus Nov. 12 to find any areas that may be 
poorly lit. Melton said improvements in light¬ 
ing were made last year on campus for one area 
on campus. 

“Last year .there was a place across from 
Pirtle Tech that we thought was a dark corner 
that resulted in a parking lot light,” Melton 
said. 

Participants of the walk were also looking 
for locations to place emergency phone stands 
like the ones already in.place outside the Jo Ann 
Medlock Murphy Tennis Center and the Lou¬ 
ise H. and Joseph Z. Ornelas Residential Com¬ 
plex. 

If students or faculty have a campus safety 
concern or see anything suspicious, Campus 
Safety can be contacted by phone at (903) 510- 
2222. 


ii It gives you a day to work on 
all the stuff from previous 
class periods and extra prep 
in which you don’t get from 
other classes.}} 

— Kalyn Holloway 

TJC student 


Ken Craver, director of distance education,said. 

The lecture/lab courses are a combination 
of one in-class session and one lab class to go 
over the material face to face. 

The lecture/E-online learning courses are a 
mixture of one in-class session and one day in 
which there is not an in-class session, but rather 
in-class assignments outside of school. 

Hybrid courses not only are a new way 
technology has developed, it is also flexible and 
convenient. 

“We to try to give the students more flex¬ 
ibility in their schedules,” Craver said. 

For more information on hybrid courses, 
contact Ken Craver at 903- 510-2591. 



Crossword 


ACROSS 
1 Scrape evidence 
5 Standing by the 
plate 

10 Genesis 
shepherd 

14 Turner of films 

15 Irish lake 

16 Provoke' 

17 Author Murdoch 

18 Capital of 
Bulgaria 

19 _mater 

20 Singer Kathy 
22 Reversal 

24 Flight of steps 

26 Beam 

27 Commits perjury 

28 Serve a 
sentence 

31 Controlled 
entrance 

34 Put into proper 
pitch 

37 Coming up 

38 Prudent 

39 American 
buffalo 

40 Rock’s partner 

41 Syn.’s opp. 

42 Like the flu 

43 Markets 

44 Yankees’ Iron 
Horse 

46 Wage-slave’s 
letters 

48 Hamm of 
soccer 

49 Type of warfare 
54 Train-car 

connectors 

57 Look up to 

58 Church area 

59 Employ again 

61 Singer Tennille 

62 Legal claim 

63 Encored on TV 

64 Finishes off 

65 Fewer 

66 Panache 

67 Hightail it 

DOWN 

1 Whittles down 

2 Gem weight 

3 Baker or Loos 

4 July 14 location 

5 Strasbourg’s 
region 
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6 Also 

7 Rubs to shine 

8 Catlike 

9 Bangkok native 

10 Bygone PLO 
leader 

11 “White Wedding” 
singer 

12 Ticklish doll 

13 Spring forward 
21 Toledo’s lake 
23 Rouse to action 
25 Up and about 

28 Cozy room 

29 Comic Martin 

30 Morays, e.g. 

31 Stolen money 

32 Pitchfork 
element 

33 Panama and 
others 

35 Made in the_ 

36 “Teachers” star 
Nick 

39 Expansive 

40 Overhauled 

42 Lab container 

43 Gentlemen 


Solutions 



45 Matures 
47 “The End of the 
Affair” writer 

49 Welcome 

50 Loan-sharking 

51 Hotelier 
Helmsley 


52 Gives for a time 

53 “Witness” sect 

54 Telephone 

55 Mayberry lad 

56 Slips up 
60 Maglie or 

Mineo 


Dean doubles as man about town 


By Ashley Summers 

Staff Writer 

For a 64-year-old,white 
haired Benjamin Franklin 
look-alike, Dr. Aubrey D. 
Sharpe, dean of continuing 
studies, lives life as though he 
was still 21. 

In addition to his duties 
as dean, he juggles being an 
author of the autobiographi¬ 
cal “Man About Town” articles 
in BScene magazine. Even 
though he is a member of nu¬ 
merous boards and councils 
and a husband, Sharpe hap¬ 
pily finds time to attend par¬ 
ties and functions around the 
Tyler area. 

Six years ago, Sharpe 
was approached by President/ 
CEO of BScene Shawn Mi¬ 
chael Haney to write articles 
based on parties, places and 
people throughout Tyler. 

Haney considers Sharpe 
to be a “powerful force” for the 
magazine and gave him com¬ 
plete ownership of the “Man 
About Town” article. 

Since the article- is all 
about Sharpe, he has the privi¬ 
lege of basically doing any¬ 
thing he wants. 

“Everyone knows and 
likes Aubrey,” said Will Knous, 
editor of BScene. “He is the 
life of every party.” 

Because of his busy life¬ 
style outside of the college, 
getting a hold of Sharpe at 



SHARPE 


work is nearly impos¬ 
sible. He is also immedi¬ 
ate past president of the 
Tyler Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 

His office is or¬ 
ganized, spacious, and 
comfortable, but things 
can’t get messy when the 
man is constantly being 
pulled away for his vari¬ 
ous responsibilities. 

“I’m the luckiest 
guy in the world,” said 
Sharpe of his philosophy 
on life. 

“Life’s a great ride. 

My work is play, and 
play is work. I have the 
best staff, and it entertains me 
when they try to figure out 
which one I am doing at the 
time,” said Sharpe. 

Sharpe’s most memorable 
outing was having a guy’s night 
out, a mobile party with former 
state representatives, a federal 
judge, and other friends from 
the Tyler community. 

The group rented a lim¬ 
ousine and driver and headed 
to Shreveport. Between 10 
men, a three-hour drive, and 
beverages, bonding became 
easier than ever. 

Sharpe lives his life based 
on the gospel song, “Let the 
Sunshine In.” “Let the sun¬ 
shine in, face it with a grin, 
smilers never lose, and frown- 
ers never win.” 

“If a person is unhappy, it’s 


their own fault,” said Sharpe. 

Sharpe has not criticized 
anyone or anything in his ar¬ 
ticles. 

“That’s not what I do,” he 

said. 

His attitude is infectious 
and his appearance is “Dapper 
Dan” style. 

“People enjoy him,” said 
Knous,’’because he’s not there 
to get, he’s there to give.” 

Haney and Knous have 
been asked by readers who will 
be the next Aubrey Sharpe if 
he decides not to write for the 
magazine anymore. 

“He is absolutely invested 
in his work, and it will be hard 
to fill those heavily-shined 
shoes,” said Knous. 

Haney added, “Still to 
this day, we haven’t found any¬ 
one quite like him.” 


NOVEMBER 14 

TJC STUDENT RECITAL 1 p.m. 

17 

financial aid check release 

18 

CALL OF DUTY 4 TOURNAMENT 6 p.m. 

19 

TIGER WOODS GOLF 08 TOURNAMENT 6 p.m. 

20 

PING-PONG TOURNAMENT 6 p.m. 

21 

TJC STUDENT RECITAL 1 p.m. 

POP’S CONCERT at Wise Auditorium 7:30 p.m. 

22 

POP’S CONCERT at Wise Auditorium 7:30 p.m. 


calendar 


Nov. 14 - Dec. 5 


24 


FINANCIAL AID CHECK RELEASE 6 p.m. 
PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE CONCERT 7:30 p.m. 

25 

LAST DAY TO DROP FALL LONG TERM, FALL MINI 
TERM II 

MADDEN NFL 09 TOURNAMENT 6 p.m. 

WIND ENSEMBLE CONCERT 7:30 p.m. 

26 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES CLOSE AT 12 p.m. , 

THANKSGIVING HOLIDAYS 26-28 

SOUL CALIBER IV (PS3) TOURNAMENT 6 p.m. 


DECEMBER 3 


TJC JAZZ ENSEMBLE CONCERT 7:30 p.m. 


TJC STUDENT RECITAL 1 p.m. 


HAVE AN EVENT? 

E-MAIL YOUR CALENDAR ITEMS TO 
TJCNEWS@TJC.EDU 

SUBMISSIONS WILL RUN BASED ON 
SPACE AVAILABLE AND TIMELINESS 
OF EVENT. 
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Valley Food Services hails meals 


GET IT WHILE IT’S HOT. Students gather around in the Tyler Junior College Cafeteria 
waiting to get their food. The food selection is currently being provided by Valley Food 
Management. 


By Ryan Chriss 

Online Editor 

Valley Food Service Man¬ 
agement Company is respon¬ 
sible for all meal services from 
the Deli, the cafeteria, and the 
new Apache Plains Cafe. 

TJC recently renewed 
its contract with Valley for at 
least one more year. 

The contract is an agree¬ 
ment to the same contract that 
has been in place since 2002, 
with an amendment, but many 
students don’t agree with the 
product that Valley is present¬ 
ing to students. 


Most of the complaints 
come from students who live 
on campus. These student’s 
meal plan fees are included in 
fees for their dorm rooms. 

“They don’t have a variety 
of food,” said sophomore Kel- 
cie Miller. 

Ben Atkins, Valley’s Food 
Service Coordinator for TJC, 
the Deli is the most student 
used food facility on campus, 
followed by the Apache Plains 
Cafe students than and the 
cafeteria. 

“The Deli is a good place 
to go when you don’t want to 
eat whats in the cafeteria, but 


you end up going there every 
day because you don’t want 
what’s in the cafeteria.” said 
Meagan Coleman. 

And Alison Eaves said, “I 
like the breakfast, but the rest 
of the meals are bad.” 

On weekends, both the 
Apache Plains’Cafe and the 
Deli are closed. 

The weekends are also 
when the students feel that 
the quality of the product 
in cafeteria is at its worst. 

“On the weekends, there 
is no point in going to the 

— see VALLEY page 14 — 
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Seasonal Help Wanted 


By Jasmine Smith 

Student Life Editor 


Tis’ the season that businesses are in¬ 
creasing their staff numbers and gearing up 
for the holidays. Although students may be¬ 
gin as a seasonal employee, chances are if they 
do well, they may be hired permanently. 

“With the freight industry, we usually 
don’t have seasonal help,”Tabitha Hendricks, 
United Parcel Service Freight Operations 
Clerk, said. 

This could be a direct cause of business 
moving at a slow rate for the freight depart¬ 
ment to not participate in hiring seasonal 
help. 

“The end of October to the middle of 
January is the slowest time of the year, but if 
you’re hired - you’re in,” Hendricks said. 

Though UPS freight is totally differ¬ 
ent from UPS package services 
because the holidays are UPS 
package services busiest time of 
year, due to small packages, any 
position with UPS pays well says 
Hendricks. 

To apply for a position go to 
www.ups.com. UPS freight is hir¬ 
ing for a dock position or an of¬ 
fice clerk in the billing department. Neither 
position requires experience. Students can be 
trained and receive certifications as well. 

Shifts vary from 2a.m.-10a.m. and 
4:30p.m. to 9p.m. 

Target began their hiring for holiday 
help during the last week of October. Stu¬ 
dents can benefit from employment at Tar¬ 
get with medical insurance (if students are 
employed from six months to a year), to sim¬ 
ple things like discounts they can use toward 
computers, and cell phone expenses. 

“They give students flexible hours to al¬ 
low students to go to school and work,” Ivan 


Torres, sophomore, said. 

With extra hours available during the 
holidays it helps students buy gifts, he said. 

Torres is an Electronics Specialist at the 
Tyler store location. He advises students who 
would like to become permanent to show 
initiative on getting their job done, put ex¬ 
tra effort into their work, and ask customers, 
“Can I help you find something.” 

Things aren’t much different at Toys “R” 
Us. They are planning to hire approximately 
35,000 people for seasonal help nationwide. 

“We’re expecting this to be another busy 
holiday shopping season at Toys “R”Us stores 
across the country,” Katie Reczek, Corporate 
Communications at Toys “R” Us, said. 

Interviewing for holiday positions at 
Toys ”R” Us began at the end of September 
and new hires started working in early Oc¬ 
tober. 


“Hiring continues to build throughout 
the holiday season right up to Christmas, 
and we are still Jooking to hire seasonal 
employees in our Tyler store,” Reczek said. 
“Those interested in applying for a position 
in any of our stores visit www.ruscareers. 
com,” she said. 

Toys “R” Us offers seasonal positions 
for all job functions and shifts in their stores 
from sales to stocking shelves. 

“Candidates should know that work¬ 
ing in a Toys “R”Us store during the holiday 
shopping season is exciting, fun and fast- 
paced,” Reczek said. 

_ / 


**They give students flexible 
hours to allow students to go 
to school and work. 

— Ivan Torres 


Visitation rales at dorms 
broken and causes disputes 


By Satin Scott 

Staff Writer 


Before visitation hours, a male student 
was lurking in the hallways of the female dorm 
Bateman Hall with no residential director or 
assistant in sight. An oncoming resident head¬ 
ing toward her room waved at him as if it were 
common for him to be there. 

“This happens all the time. You see boys 
walking up and down the hallways in the morn¬ 
ing time,” said Ryann Nafe, resident of Bate¬ 
man. 

There have been claims that rules are not 
only broken in the dorms but also not enforced. 
Residents of Bateman mentioned loud noise, 
men in the rooms before visitation hours, verbal 
and sometimes physical arguments with noth-, 
ing being done about it by the residential di¬ 
rector or the assistants of Bateman Hall. There 
have been numerous incidents reported to cam¬ 
pus safety for the past month concerning these 
claims including non-students trespassing. 

“RDs are suppose to keep track but she 
[Bateman’s residential director] doesn’t. It’s the 
rules and it’s not suppose to be happening, but 
people don’t monitor it,” said Nafe. 

Unique Ray, a resident of Batemen, said 
she has reported noise coming from suitemates 
but the problem persists. 

According to Angela Nunez, director of 
Residential Life, the residential assistants are 
assigned to be on duty from 8 p.m-12 a.m. 
Visitation is from 8 p.m-ll:30 a.m. It is not,a 
requirement for RAs assigned to be there before 
visitation time starts. The RAs are also students 
of TJC paid to aid the RDs in dorm responsi¬ 
bilities. 

RDs are assigned four hours to be in the 
hall and are usually on call throughout most of 
the day. There are no specific time schedule con¬ 


cerning when the RDs have to be onsite. There 
is one RDs and about three RAs per dorm hall 
Each dorm hall houses between 40-150 stu- I 
dents. 

“Our staff is not there 24-hours a day. It 
is also up to our students to let us know what’s 
going on,” said Angela Nunez. 

“If there is something going on, we let 
them know that our office is open,” said Jade 
Gomez, assistant director of Residential Life. 

I 

In Bateman Hall, there are cameras po¬ 
sitioned in the middle of the hallway ceilings, 
Campus Safety monitors the cameras and ii j 
they catch a violation, they will contact Re§i- ; 
dential Life. According to Nunez, they meet 
with the student and decide the outcome by the 
severity of the situation. 

The residents in Bateman mentioned on¬ 
going disagreements between roommates and 
suitemates. Some of these arguments contain 
profanity, threats, 

and even physical disputes. 

“A lot of people get into it,” said Sakee- \ 
dra Black, resident of Bateman. 

“Part of living on campus is adjusting and 
some [residents] never had to live with anyone 
before,” said Nunez. 

Nunez said that disputes are handled first 
by the residential assistants and if there is no 
resolution then it escalates to the RD of the 
dorm. If rooms are available elsewhere on cam¬ 
pus, one of the residents may be able to move 
out. 

However a threat is taken seriously 'and 
an incident report is filled out with the police, 
Both residents involved would have to talk with 
Nunez. 

“If a student feels like something is not be- I 
ing done, come talk to me. I try really hard to 
have a open-door policy,” said Nunez. 


Clubbing for God provides optional way to praise 


By Mark Barna 

The Gazette 


On a recent Sunday evening, a 
couple dozen people, most of them 
in their 20s, trickled into the Thirsty 
Parrot as a band blasted rock music 
from the nightclub’s main stage. 

They took their seats at bar tables 
in near darkness while blinking lights 
bathed the musicians in bright hues. 

It looked like a typical night at a 
downtown bar, except... 

No one was drinking alcohol. 

The songs were about Jesus 
Christ. 

And instead of dancing, some 
audience members had their eyes 
closed and arms raised in praise. 

This is Amplify Church, a par¬ 
ish of young evangelicals in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., who just happen to 
worship in a bar where Miller Lite 
and Budweiser posters, not crosses, 
hang on the walls. 

The pastor _ forgoing suit and 
tie in favor of worn jeans, sandals and 
T-shirt _ is as casual as the setting. 

“All I want is a church full of 
people who are real,” the Rev. Dan 
MacFadyen, 26, told his 23 con¬ 
gregants at the Parrot that night. 

“I’d rather have 30 people in the 
church who are real than have a con¬ 
gregation of 300.” 

Being “real” is the mantra at 
Amplify Church. 

Its entire existence is a rebuke to 
the Christian right, a subset within 
evangelicalism that has been accused 
of politicizing and polarizing Chris¬ 


tianity. 

“There is a big movement away 
from evangelicalism, not in a doc¬ 
trinal sense, but in a political sense,” 
MacFadyen said. 

“My generation is very frustrat¬ 
ed with how divisive evangelicalism 
has become and how it’s in bed with 
the Republicans.” 

MacFadyen’s church avoids 
politics, and while he opposes abor¬ 
tion and sees homosexuality as a sin, 
he doesn’t preach against them or 
emphasize the topics unless the issue 
comes up for discussion at a service. 

The church also ignores tradi¬ 
tional Christian rites and rituals in 
favor of an ultracasual atmosphere. 
It’s just young adults with Bibles, 
hanging out to rap about their faith. 

“Churches have become corpo¬ 
rations,” MacFadyen said. “We are 
trying to take away the corporate 
baggage and be real.” 

MacFadyen was raised in a Bap¬ 
tist church and decided to become a 
minister at age 18. 

Four years ago he graduated 
from Pensacola Christian College in 
Florida and received his ordination 
at Rochester Hills Baptist Church in 
Michigan. 

A nontraditionalist, MacFadyen 
didn’t want to pastor within a de¬ 
nomination and perform centuries- 
old rituals. So in November 2007, 
he and his wife, Sarah, moved from 
Michigan to Colorado Springs to 
found a nondenominational church 
that catered to disaffected young 
evangelicals. 


Finding cheap rental space was 
a challenge until someone broached 
holding services at the Thirsty Parrot, 
a night spot for some of the church’s 
congregants. 

Three months ago, the congre¬ 
gation started meeting at the club 
on Sunday evenings when it’s closed 
and no alcohol is'served. The church 
rents the space at the Parrot _ where 
it meets first and third Sundays _ for 
S700 for each meeting. 

It meets at Pikes Perk on Tejon 
Street all other Sundays. 

Dale Myers, co-owner of the 
Thirsty Parrot, is glad to have the 
group. 

“A lot of young people have been 
turned off by the church, and this 
group is trying to bring them back,” 
Myers said. 

Because the Parrot and other 
downtown nightclubs cater to young 
adults, the Parrot-Amplify relation¬ 
ship is a good fit, MacFadyen said. 

“The same crowd that comes to 
Thirsty Parrot and other bars down¬ 
town are the ones being attracted to 
our church,” said MacFadyen, whose 
church attracts 20 to 30 congregants 
with a median age of 28. 

Ron Carter has been attending 
Amplify since its foundingand isn’t 
put off by meeting in a place with 
two full bars. 

“Jesus turned water into wine,” 
Carter, 23, said. 

Carter, who was raised in a 
Pentecostal church in Arkansas, is 
also OK with the church’s informal¬ 
ity. “Services at some churches are so 


stuffy that they imprison you rather 
than set you free,” Carter said. 

Congregant Josh Poland, 27, 
said the nightclub atmosphere adds 
to the church experience. “There is 
a level of comfort in meeting here,” 
said Poland, a regular at the Parrot. 

Besides having a casual ambi¬ 
ence, Amplify Church is set apart 
from other evangelical worship cen¬ 
ters by having no membership roll 
and no paid staff, including the pas¬ 
tor. 


“I don’t have to see people as dol¬ 
lars and numbers,” said MacFadyen, 
whose day job is as a Web designer. 
“We would like to keep the church 
strictly volunteer.” 

For 22-year-old Abby Poland, 
the church’s conservative theology 
and casual environment strikes a nice 
balance. 

“This church offers the best of 
both worlds,” she said. 

Distributed by MCT 



Photo Courtesy of MCT 


PRAISES GOING UP Members of Amplify Church watch as the 
church band performs during their meeting at the Thirsty Parrot in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sunday. 
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Child development majors choose children as their future 


By Aaron Boone 

Staff Writer 

The Family Learning Center halls echo 
with sounds of children - the laughter, the cry¬ 
ing and everything else. The FLCT is Tyler 
Junior Colleges lab school and is where Child 
and Family Development Program students do. 
most of their observing and interacting with 
children. 

The CDEC program, based on TJC’s 
West Campus, is devoted to children and train¬ 
ing students in how to work with children in 
different environments, both inside and outside 
of a classroom. 

“Our goal is to train and prepare students 
for child development and early childhood 
professions,” said Lynn Sitton, the department 
chair of Child Development. 

Students in the course are learning how to 
become teachers that work with children from 
birth to 5 years old, or learning how to own and 
operate their own child care facility. 

READ 0303 is the prerequisite to enroll¬ 
ing in any CDEC course and is of upmost im¬ 
portance to Mrs. Sitton 

“People that work with children should be 
able to read and teach children how to read,” 


said Sitton. 

Of course there are other requirements 
and classes involved and that is where Sitton 
and her instructors really come into play for the 
first time. 

Students who choose to work with chil¬ 
dren inside the classroom have several certifi¬ 
cates to choose from; Certificate of Proficiency, 
Infant and Toddler Caregiver Certificate, 
Preschool Teaching Certificate, and Admin¬ 
istrators Credential. All certificates are Texas 
Higher Education Assessment waived, mean¬ 
ing students can earn college credit prior to 
passing the THEA. 

As this years crop of freshmen already 
know, the THEA test exists to test certain 
reading, writing, and math skills of incoming 
freshmen that have been deemed required to 
succeed in college level courses. 

Even though in the state of Texas anyone 
can train in one day to work in a child care fa¬ 
cility, students are still signing up for classes to 
receive multiple certificates. According to Sit¬ 
ton, the profession is finally recognizing these 
certificates and therefore increasing pay to 
those with credentials. 

Students planning to work with children 
outside the classroom, have the option to earn 


an Associate in Applied Science Degree from 
TJC. With two more years of classes, students 
can earn a Bachelors in Applied Science degree, 
or a BAAS, from Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity. 

This is possible because SFA and TJC have 
an articulation agreement that allows students 
to take lower level course at TJC and upper lev¬ 
el courses at SFA, according to one of Sittons 
childhood development handouts. 

Students that choose this route will com¬ 
plete 56 hours at TJC, all of which are trans¬ 
ferable to SFA, where they will complete the 
remaining 64 hours of their degree. Once that 


degree is completed, students can go into several 
careers, including; Child Life Specialist, Court 
Appointed Special Advocate, Forensic Inter¬ 
viewer, and Adult Protective Services among 
many others according to SFAs brochure. 

Kay Baker is Sittons right hand “lady” and 
Director of the FLTC and handles the staff, 
equipment, and general upkeep of the place 
among other things. Her duties at the FLTC 
are important, but the real story is her mindset 
that many of her fellow co-workers share. 

“Every day a child is happy is a success 
story. For us that success story occurs Monday 
through Friday,” said Baker 
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Need for scholarships, financial 
aid increasing in shaky economy 


By Valencia Golden 

Copy Desk Editor 

With a struggling economy and the cost 
of tuition on the rise at many colleges and uni¬ 
versities across the nation, students are request¬ 
ing more financial aid. 

There has been a 16.3 percent increase na¬ 
tionally in the number of students filing federal 
student aid forms during the first half of 2008 
compared with the same period last year. 

“There is always a need for financial aid. 
There has been an increase in filing and award¬ 
ing aid,” said Devon Wiggins, financial aid and 
scholarships director. 

Due to the credit crunch, student loan 
providers are modifying their business prac¬ 
tices to adapt to a changing market. 

“The economy has caused a reduction in 
financial, aid lenders. Many lenders have exited 
the business. Students that had these lenders 
previously had to switch,’’.said Wiggins “ A lot 
of incentives, such as free payments for paying 
on time, are no longer available as well.” 

Previously, the interest rates on loans tak¬ 
en out by students, called Stafford Loans, and 
those taken out by parents, called Plus Loans, 
were variable, adjusted each year to reflect cur¬ 
rent market conditions, good when interest 
rates are going down but bad when they’re go¬ 
ing up. 

The new college aid law, recently signed 
by President Bush, makes the loans fixed rate. 
Interest rates will now be locked in for the life 
of the loan, just as rates are increasing. 

“Interest rates on students loans are low 
compared to other loans,” said Wiggins “The 
rates do fluctuate, but there has been no drastic 


increase. 

The new law allows undergraduates to 
borrow more from the government and makes 
federal parent loans more flexible. It also allows 
the Department of Education to buy federal 
student loans from lenders so they have cash to 
make more loans. 

Unlike federal student loans, private loans 
are not guaranteed by the federal government. 
While guaranteed student loans carry a fixed 
rate of 6.8 percent, there are no limits on the 
interest rates and fees private lenders can 
charge. Some have variable rates of up to 19 
percent. 

“Here at Tyler Junior College, we encour¬ 
age students to steer away from private loans, 
so that hasn’t been an issue for us,” said Wig¬ 
gins. 

Not only is it student loans that are ef¬ 
fected by the recent economic downturn, many 
national scholarship participants have been 
cutting back their funds or pulling their pro¬ 
grams altogether. 

“Scholarships are funded based on the per¬ 
formance of the TJC Foundation’s investments. 
Now more than ever it is extremely important 
for donors and friends of the college to con¬ 
tinue their support of TJC and our students,” 
said Shelby Brown, scholarship director. 

Many students are also focused on land¬ 
ing scholarships to help pay for tuition instead 
of taking out loans. 

“Certainly everyone is aware of the higher 
costs of education. Students who are already on 
a scholarship and those who wish to apply for 
one, may be more cognizant of their grades and 
what is required in order to keep scholarships,” 
said Brown. 
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Bike Club to get new 
racks around campus 

By Christina McDonald 

Staff Writer 


For a commuter campus, TJC has a noticeable lack of 
bike racks. * 

“Ten years ago TJC did have bike racks, but they where 
all pulled up because they were old and rusty. They were to a 
point where they could not be fixed,” said Bill King, Physical 
Plant director. \ 

As a result, students who ride bikes to school secure 
them to trees, garbage bins, railings and any other safe place 
they can find while they are in class. 

“Bike racks will encourage more people to commute via 
bicycle, which will help with the parking squeeze and also 
help TJC go green’ as cycling is more environmentally ben¬ 
eficial,” said Dr. Kahne Parsons, Bicycle Club sponsor. “Some 
students already commute but have to rack their bikes where 
ever they can.” 

There are four locations that are being considered for 
bike rack installation: between Jenkins and WASC, between 
Jenkins and Jean Browne Theatre, between Rogers Student 
Center and Genecov, and on the west side of Pirtle Tech. 

The cost of the bike racks is estimated around $3,000 
and will likely be paid for through student fees. 

“It is really hard to tell when we will be able to get the 
bike racks because all of the paperwork is done, but now we 
have to wait on funding,” said King. 

The bike rack project is a main focus of the new Bike 
Club. 

“We are trying to reach out and get more students in¬ 
volved,” said Parsons. 

This is a building year for the club, which organized last 
spring. Now they are ready to get more active and involved 
in the community. 

“I am in the Bicycle Club because it is a chance for me 
to make new friends and to maybe get some riding buddies 
to go out and ride with,” said Aaron Buster, sophomore. 

A project that is in the making for the bike club is a bike 
f odeo in North Tyler. However, before they are able to go to 
North Tyler they have to do a trial run for TJC. 
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- continued from page 12 -- 

cafeteria.” Coleman said. 

On campus The Apache Plains is the newest part of the 
TJC campus located next to the on the campus bookstore 
in the area that was most recently the Wings N Things last 
semester. When students returned for the fall 2008 semester, 
Wings N Thing was gone. 

The Apache Plains Cafe is a Southwest inspired bistro, 
which severs various snacks as well as burritos, nachos, que- 
sadillas, and salads. 

According to Ben Atkins the Apache Plains Cafe is do¬ 
ing well, but is receiving mixed reviews from students. 

One of the students’ concerns about Apache Plains Cafe 
isn’t really a complaint about the food that is now served 
there but what isn’t served there. 

But students aren’t just dissatisfied with the some of the 
quality of food but they also aren’t happy with the quality of 
service. 

Many students also feel that the cafeteria is often not 
adequately prepared on a daily basis for students. “It’s hor¬ 
rible they don’t even stay stocked on syrup,”-said Sandra 
Hampton a Health and Kinesiology major here at TJC. 

When Atkins was __ 

asked about this he said 
that Wings and Things 
is gone, but mentioned 
that the wings were still 
availed in the cafeteria. 

Atkins said that 
the Wings and Thing’s 
was not really making 
enough business, which 

is why it was closed _ 

down. 

Akins said the reason that area that is now the Apache 
Plains Cafe is changed so often he “We just haven’t found a 
good fit for that space.” Akins said 

Atkins did say that they are looking for ways to incor¬ 
porate the wings in to the cafeteria menu and make them a 
regular item. 

Atkins also- stated that they were working out some of 
the problems students have had in the past, especially the 
quality of food on the weekends. 

“We serve about 4500 meals a day” Said ^tkins. “When 
have to think about that and create and come up with recipes 
in large quantities.” 

Atkins Feels that on weekend’s that the quality should 
be better than it has been in the past, because they do sever 
less students, because many students go out of town on the 
weekends. 

“One of my goals is to get it where the students may . 
go home on the weekends, but try to make back home for 
Sunday dinner,” said Atkins 

“We want the spidents to give us their opinions and 
what they think that we should do to make their dining ex¬ 
perience better here at TJC.’’Atkins later stated. 

Atkins emphasized the Food Advisory Board Meeting, 
which is held every other Monday at five in the staff dining 
area and students are welcome to attend. 

“We constantly try to change to the students desires,” 
Atkins said. 


££The Wings N Things 
was not making 
enough profit to stay 
in business in that 
location.)) 

— Ben Atkins 

Service Coordinator ; Valley Foods 
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FYE hosts annual Camp Apache [ 
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RIDE EM’ COWBOY TJC student Brett Brumley rides a mechanical bull at the 2007 Cami 
Apache. 


By Deontai Dorsey 

Staff Writer 

Friday Dec. 5 will mark 
the beginning of the 3rd an¬ 
nual Camp Apache where 
students can sit by campfires 
and eat smores. This function 
has become FYE’s yearly fall 
event. The event will take place 
on the intramural field where 
soccer games are held. 

Tents will be set up along 
the sides of the field if anyone 
wants to go to sleep. “Most 
people didn’t sleep,” sopohm- 
ore Karita Collier, said who 
attened the function last year. 

In 2007 the entertain¬ 
ment for the evening was a co¬ 
median, a rock climbing wall, 
and various games. 

Some students were not 
worried about the climate as 
they competed in the Polar 
Bear Swim, trying to stay in a 
tub of ice water the longest. 

“I recommend everyone 
to bring a jacket. It was about 
20 degrees at the first Camp 
Apache and about 40 degrees 
at the second,” Jonathan Pol¬ 
lard said. 

A few activities were 
planned for the night to en¬ 
courage teamwork among the 
students. Prizes for winners of 
the gkmes varied from camp¬ 
ing equipment like sleeping 
bags to Wal-Mart gift cards. 


• “Even though a limited 
number of tents are provided, 
students can bring their own 
tents and sleeping bags,” Jona¬ 
than Pollard said. “Students 
can bring anything they want 
to Camp Apache as long as it 
does not violate the- student 


code of conduct.” “Remember 
this is a school function.” 

Students who fell asleep 
during the overnight event 
and all those who fought the 
yawns to pull an all-nighter 
were met in the morning with 
a hot breakfast. 


“It is a good experiencl 
to get to know people an 
what organizations can do fc 
them,” Taylor Jett, Studeril 
Senate President, said. 

Events like Camp Apach I 
are open to all TJC students [ 
not just freshmen. 
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At the bike rodeo the club is partiscipating in helping people 
learn more about bicycles, and the rules of the road when it 
comes to riding a bike. 

They are also considering giving, away helmets and bike 
pumps at the bike rodeo. They have not yet set a date or time for 
this event but are looking toward the spring semester. 

They are partnering with the Hispanic Student Organiza¬ 
tion in this outreach program. 

“The social aspect and freeness of being on a bike is 
nice and the competition is very fun,” said Buster. 

There are 22 students and a dozen faculty and staff that are 
in the bike club. 

“I love being a part of the bicycle club because it is a 
great way to stay fit and meet new people,” said Emily Phillips, 


sophomore, and bicycle club secretary. 

There have been some lunch meetings, but because of f ' 
students schedules they will be having some meetings in the I ' 
afternoons. 

“Our biggest obstacle as a new club is the time sched-1 
ule and students work and class schedules. Weekends are the I ( 
best opportunity to have activities,” said Parsons 

TJC bicycle club will affect the student life and fitness, I ' 
and is not just for people who race, but all motorists. 

“We want to know what the public want to see happen on I 
campus with the Bike club so we can try and get new ideas from I ( 
students and faculty,” said Parsons. 

Anyone can be a part of the bicycle club. To join contact I 
sponsor Kahne Parsons her e-mail is kpar@tjc.edu 
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